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A PROGRAMME OF SOCIAL REFORM BY LEGISLATION. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


M@BOUT a year ago Benjamin Kidd declared that 

ai 6«Cthe leading feature of our time is ‘‘a movement 

of the world, under many forms, toward a more 

organic conception of society” (“‘ Individualism 

” ~—we and After,” being the Herbert Spencer Lecture 
at Oxford University, May 29, 1908, p. 34). In the politico- 
industrial order this movement, as Mr. Kidd sees it, is away 
from individualism, and toward Socialism; away from voluntary 
co-opetative action, and toward co-operation under the direc- 
tion of the State. Probably no competent observer of the 
present trend of things would refuse to accept this generali- 
zation. Assuming its truth, we immediately ask ourselves 
whether the tendency which it describes can or ought to be 
checked, and, if not, how far the tendency should be permitted 
to go? Few social students would admit that the movement 
can be entirely stopped, and not many would agree that it 
ought to be stopped. There remains, then, the practical ques- 
tion: Shall this movement toward a wider State intervention 
in matters industrial continue until it has embraced the full 
programme of Socialism? or shall it be confined within the 
bounds of feasible and rational social reform? At present the 
majority of Americans would adopt the latter alternative, al- 
though they would probably. disagree widely concerning the 
precise content of such a programme. The following pages 
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embody one statement of social reforms which the State here 
in America may advantageously and immediately begin to 
bring about. : 

A reasonable programme of reform must obviously fit the 
conditions that are to be reformed. What are these condi- 
tions? What is the social problem for which a solution is 
sought through legislation? The Socialist answers that the 
problem arises out of the private ownership of capital, and can 
be solved only through the substitution of collective ownership. 
We reject both statements as based upon unproved and un- 
provable assumptions. That the wage system is wrong, that 
the masses grow unceasingly wretched, that capital will con- 
tinue to be concentrated in fewer and fewer hands, until collec- 
tive ownership of industry becomes inevitable, that collectivism 
will bring about universal justice and universal happiness—all 
these assumptions are unwarranted by any concrete and ade- 
quate view of the facts and tendencies of our industrial life. 
We seek, therefore, some other statement of the problem, 

According to John Graham Brooks, the problem is created 
chiefly by these conditions: first, the average laborer of to-day 
is less independent, less secure, and less favored with oppor- 
tunities for improvement than his prototype in the days before 
free land was all appropriated; second, the inequalities of 
wealth and economic opportunity are too great and glaring; 
third, there is general discontent, owing to the decay of religion 
and the indefinite expansion of the current standards of living; 
fourth, the conviction has become quite general that an immense 
number of corporations have obtained unfair and enormously 
profitable special privileges. (Zhe Social Unrest, Chapter III.) 
Number three of these factors must be dealt with by education 
and religion, rather than by legislation. In so far as the others 
are fit subjects for legislative action, they present a twofold 
problem, that of securing to the laboring classes a reasonable 
minimum of wages and other economic goods, and that of pre- 
venting the most advantageously placed capital from obtaining 
excessive profits through excessive prices imposed upon the 
consumer. More briefly, it is the problem of regulating the 
limits, both upper and lower, of industrial opportunity. 

The laborer must be protected against unjust exploitation, 
and the entire community must be protected against extertion- 
ate prices. Outside the field of natural monoply, the principle 
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of competition should dominate industry, but the practice of it 
should be neither unrestricted nor debasing. Its limits must 
be narrowed and its plane raised, so that there shall be a 
minimum of exploitation, whether of laborer or consumer, and 
a maximum of actual opportunity for all. On this higher level 
competition can still be abundantly active, but its benefits will 
be determined to a much greater extent than at present by 
merit, effort, and efficiency, and te a much less extent by 
chance, cunning, financial power, and special privilege. With 
decent wages and decent conditions of employment generally, 
and the power to satisfy their wants at reasonable prices, even 
the poorest classes will be enabled to live human lives, and to 
struggle effectively for still greater benefits. Deprived ot the 
power to amass great wealth through special privilege, the 
richest classes will obtain and retain their advantages through 
superiority of ability and socially useful achievement. If this 
ideal seems to the Socialist inadequate and unscientific, our 
reply is that we shall cling to it until he shall have demon- 
strated that his proposals will be practically adequate, and that 
his “science” is not a conglomeration of pure assumptions, 
one-sided assertions, and beautiful dreams. Indeed, the aims 
and expectations just outlined may themselves be impracticable 
for a long time to come, but they at least do not imply any 
excessive trust in human nature, nor contradict the laws of 
economics or the lessons of history. 

Since the elements of the social problem have been stated 
as twofold, the legislative solutions may also be grouped under 
two headings. The first will comprise those measures which 
are designed to better the condition of the working classes 
directly. The goods and opportunities in question here corres- 
pond in a general way to what Sidney Webb has felicitously 
called the ‘‘National Minimum” (Cf. Industrial Democracy ; 
and The Contemporary Review, June, 1908). 

1. A Legal Minimum Wage.—While the existing statistics 
do not tell us even approximately how many American work- 
ers are compelled to accept less than living wages, they show 
quite clearly that the number is astonishingly large. Some four 
years ago the writer concluded, from a careful study of all the 
available sources of information, that at least 60 per cent of 
the adult male wage-earners of the United States in city oc- 
cupations received less than $600 a year (Cf, A Living Wage, 
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Chapter VIII.) All subsequent statistics tend to confirm this 
estimate. Perhaps the most accurate and comprehensive state- 
ment of wages ever published in this country is contained in 
Census Bulletin No. 93, “ Earnings of Wage-Earners.” <A study 
of its figures will justify the assertion that in 1904 (when wages 
were about as high as they have ever been in our history) 58 
per cent of the three and three-quarter million adult males in 
our manufacturing industries were getting an annual income of 
less than $600 (p. 13). The proportion is probably quite as 
high in all other non-agricultural occupations. Now, $600 per 
year is the minimum upon which a man can support a mod- 
erately sized family in any city of the United States, and it is 
insufficient in very many of the larger cities (Cf. A Living 
Wage, Chapter VII, and the Standard of Living Among Work- 
ingmen’s Families in New York City, by R. C. Chapin, in which 
occurs this conclusion: “It seems safe to conclude from all 
the data we have been considering, that an income under $800 
is not enough to permit the maintenance of a normal stand- 
ard.” P. 245). There are, consequently, between four and seven 
million adult males in America who receive less than the low- 
est wage required for decent family life. Owing to their 
' greater economic weakness, the proportion of women and chil- 
dren who fail to obtain decent remuneration is probably higher 
than in the case of the men. These facts contain of themselves 
all the elements of an acute social problem, 

The obvious objection to the proposal to fixta minimum 
wage by law is that it would not work. This assertion may 
mean that our industrial resources are not adequate to a uni- 
versal living wage; that, even though the resources are suffi- 
cient, industry could not be successfully reorganized on the 
basis of such a law; or that, in any case, the law could not be 
enforced. As to the first objection, the burden of proof is 
clearly upon those who take it seriously in a country as rich 
as ours. The second may be urged against every effort of a 

- trade union to obtain the union scale of wages, and against 
every law fixing a minimum number of hours of labor per day; 
while the third is in some sense valid against any and every 
law whatever. If a labor union can establish a minimum rate 
of remuneration successfully, why may not the civil law be 
equally successful, so far as the organization of industry is 
concerned? Inasmuch as no law is obeyed perfectly, the en- 
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forcibility of any statute is relative. In the case of a law fix- 
ing a minimum wage, the difficulties of enforcement are pecul- 
iarly formidable, from the side of employer and employee, but 
they are not insurmountable. They have been so satisfactorily 
overcome in Australia and New Zealand that these countries 
have no intention of abandoning their minimum-wage legisla- 
tion. Moved by the Australasian example, the dominant party 
in the present British House of Commons has introduced a 
bill applying the principle to certain of the sweated trades of 
England, Even if such legislation should prove enforcible and 
effective in the case of only one-fourth of the American work- 
ers who are now underpaid, it would be well worth adopting. 
It would do more good than any other single measure of labor 
legislation that is now available. The authority of economists 
and legislators is, indeed, unfavorable to the plan, but it was 
likewise opposed to labor organization and factory legislation 
fifty or seventy-five years ago, and its arguments at that time 
were tiresomely suggestive of those now used against a legal 
minimum wage (Cf. Webb, Industrial Democracy, Part III., 
Chapter I.) 

Inasmuch as the cost of living is not the same in all parts of 
America, the proposed legislation should proceed from the State 
rather than from the national legislature. The only difficulty 
here is that the minimum wage might be considerably higher 
in one State than in a neighboring State, where general con- 
ditions of living and of employment were practically the same. 
The result would be to put the industries of the former at a 
disadvantage. Nevertheless the same condition confronts many 
other legal regulations of industry, such as, those affecting 
railway rates, factory arrangements, and the hours of labor. In 
cases of this kind, as well as in the matter of a minimum wage, 
uniformity and thoroughness could best be attained through 
national laws applied and modified by State boards to suit local 
conditions. This would require amendments to both the State 
and national constitutions, but such amendments are inevitable 
as a prerequisite not only to any kind of a minimum wage-law, 
but to a satisfactory solution of the general problem of indus- 
trial regulation. Whether the law be State or national, the 
work of applying it and of fixing the precise terms of the 
minimum wage would necessarily be entrusted to commissions, 
boards of experts, as is now done in the matter of regulating 
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railroads and other public service corporations. The principle 
involved and the conditions to be met are the same in both 
cases. 

The proposed law would, of course, apply to the wages of 
women and children as well as to those of adult males. It 
would thus have the special advantage of obtaining living wages 
for classes that are peculiarly unable to help themselves. In 
his recent excellent study of woman labor, Mr. William Hard 
has shown that women cannot organize effectively because their 
stay, as individuals, in industry is only temporary (Zverybody’s 
Magazine, November, 1908—April, 1909). To remedy this con- 
dition he would have their hours and other conditions of labor 
so changed that they can continue as wage-earners after mar- 
riage. The first recommendation is good; the second seems to 
be unqualifiedly bad. That the married woman’s presence and 
functions in the home, her ideals of motherhood, and her re- 
lations to her children, should be revolutionized in the way 
that Mr. Hard suggests, cannot be accepted by any one who 
takes an adequate and healthy, albeit ‘‘ old-fashioned,” view of 
family life. The family cannot be made over in this arbitrary 
fashion without producing social and moral disaster. At pres- 
ent there are more than five million women engaged in gainful 
occupations in the United States, and the number is steadily 
increasing, both absolutely and relatively. In 1900 the number 
exceeded by one million the number that would have been at 
work had the increase merely kept pace with the increase in the 
total female population. The explanation of this disproportion- 
ate increase in the number of women in industry is chiefly what 
Mr. Hard declares it to be, namely, the fact that a large pro- 
portion of woman’s traditional tasks have been transferred from 
the home to the factory. Woman is merely following them. 
It must be admitted, too, that the process is not yet finished, 
that the proportion of women wage-earners will inevitably in- 
crease still further. Nevertheless we refuse to accept Mr. 
Hard’s solution. No matter how many of woman’s tasks have 
been removed from the home, the average married woman who 
does her full duty well as wife and mother, and who adequate. 
ly does all the work that can be better done at home than 
elsewhere, will find her time fully occupied by these during the 
child-bearing and child-rearing period. After that her labor 
usually will not and certainly ought not to be required outside 
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the home. Moreover, if Mr. Hard’s plan were followed, the 
number of women workers would be greatly increased, thus in- 
tensifiying their competition with men, and giving a further 
impetus to low wages for both. While they would then be 
better able to organize than at present, their organization would 
still be less efficient than those of male workers; and the 
latter have not succeeded in raising their remuneration to a de- 
cent level. Hence the only remedy that seems to be at all 
adequate to the many-sided evil of woman labor is a legal 
minimum wage. 

Concerning the morality of this measure, whether for men, 
women, or children, it is sufficient to say that the State has 
both the right and the duty to protect its citizens in their 
right to a decent livelihood. In so doing it no more exceeds 
its proper functions than when it legislates for the safety of 
life and limb, or for the physical and moral health of the 
community. 

2. An Eight Hour Law.—This legislation would increase the 
demand for labor in many industries, and improve the physical, 
mental, and moral health of the workers. At the present time 
the great majority of laborers work more than eight hours per 
day. In fact, the only exceptions worthy of mention are the 
building trades, printing and publishing, mining, and public 
employments. Even in the two former occupations, the eight 
hour day prevails only where labor is well organized. The 
obvious economic objection to the measure is that in many in- 
dustries it would be followed by a rise in prices and in the 
cost of production, and consequently by a decrease in the de- 
mand for goods. A further result would be either a lessened 
demand for labor, or lower wages for the same number of 
workers. On the other hand, if the same amount of product 
continued to be consumed, and if a large number of laborers 
were needed to produce it, the price would have to remain the 
same, and all the laborers would have to be satisfied with lower 
wages. The total wage payment would be divided among a 
larger number of persons. This is the usual way of stating the 
objection, but it overlooks certain important facts. Some con- 
sumers would not reduce their consumption proportionately to 
the rise in price; a part of the increased cost of production 
would come out of profits, through the elimination of the less 
efficient employers, the introduction of better industrial methods, 
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and the reduction of the exceptional gains of monopoly; and, 
finally, the productivity of the men themselves would be so far 
increased that in a very large proportion of cases they would 
turn out as much product in eight hours as they formerly did 
in ten. Through the operation of these factors it might well 
happen that the demand for labor would be considerably in- 
creased in some industries, without any decrease in wages or 
any marked reduction in the profits of the most efficient and 
socially useful employers. Where the eight hour day has been 
fairly tried, it does not seem to have financially injured either 
the laborer or the consumer. 

Probably its greatest benefits would be outside the region 
of wages and employment. The laborer would have more 
leisure for the development of his mental, moral, and social 
nature, and more opportunity for the rest and recreation that 
are so necessary in the intense strain of modern industry. 
When the demand upon muscle, mind, and nerves is so great 
that in many occupations a man becomes old at fifty, the re- 
duction of the working day to eight hours becomes a dictate 
ot elementary humanity, to say nothing of economic efficiency 
and race conservation (C/. Final Report of the Industrial Com- 
mission, p. 763). Here, again, the verdict of experience is all 
in favor of shorter hours. John Mitchell declares that the 
eight hour regulation has done more for temperance in the 
mining regions than all other influences combined. In this 
matter of the length of the working day, these words of a 
conservative writer are well worth pondering: “ When machin- 
ery is replacing men and doing the heavy work of industry, it 
is time to get rid of the ancient prejudice that a man must 
work ten hours a day if he is to keep the world up to the 
level of the comfort that it has attained. Possibly, if we clear 
eur minds of cant, we may see that the reason why we still 
wish the laborer to work ten hours a day is the fear that we, 
the comfortable classes, may not go on receiving the lion’s 
share of the wealth which these machines, iron and human, 
are turning out” (Smart, Studies in Economics, p. 328). 

3. Legislation Restricting the Labor of Women and Chil- 
dren.—The effects of this measure would be very similar to 
those of an eight hourlaw. The total number of women and of 
persons under sixteen years of age engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions, is approximately seven million. It is obvious that neither 
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of these classes should be permitted to work more than eight 
hours per day. In certain occupations which are exceptionally 
arduous, such as operating telephones, the hours ought to be 
still fewer. Night work ought to be entirely prohibited. Wo- 
men and children should be kept out of certain occupations 
for which they are physically or morally unfit. Married wo- 
men ought not to be permitted to become wage earners ex- 
cept in conditions of great poverty. The wages of women and 
of young persons ought to be the same as the remuneration 
of men for the same work. This would be good for the former, 
but better for the latter. Children should not be permitted to 
work under sixteen years, except for very special reasons, and, 
during the school term, no child ought to become a wage 
earner below the age of fourteen. It would be more humane 
to the child and more beneficial to society to relieve poverty 
through other methods. The entorcement of the legislation 
considered in this paragraph would help women and children 
by lessening competition, raising wages, conserving health, and 
increasing opportunity, and would react upon the remuneration 
of men by diminishing a very difficult and destructive form of 
competition. It goes without saying that the measures recom- 
mended under this and the preceding heads could not be fully 
applied to agricultural labor. 

4. Laws Affecting Industrial Disputes.— Legislation i is miedes 
to legitimize peaceful picketing, persuasion, and boycotting. 
The principle of the boycott is employed now and again by all 
classes, and within certain limits it is entirely lawful morally, 
Even the so-called secondary boycott, although peculiarly liable 
to abuse, is not essentially immoral. On this account, and be- 
cause it is not often likely to be employed, it ought not to be 
prevented either by statute law or by “‘ judge-made law.” 
Well-meaning persons who oppose any limitation of the power 
of the judiciary in this matter, commonly forget that practical- 
ly the only legal warrant for the exercise of such power is a 
very general principle of the Common Law concerning con- 
spiracy, and a body of precedent created by judges who have 
attempted to apply this general principle to labor disputes. As 
applied by English judges, the principle has been called by 
Thorold: Rogers, “the most elastic instrument of tyranny 
which can be devised”; as applied by judges in the United 
States, it represents merely an attempt to enforce their own 
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conceptions of natural equity. But these were and are the 
conceptions of men who, as Theodore Roosevelt has recently 
reminded us, were and are unfitted by training, association, 
knowledge, or sympathy to do justice to the position and 
‘claims of the laborer. The British Parliament wiped out the 
reproach and injustice in 1906, by enacting a law which makes 
peaceful persuasion and boycotting legal; but in this, as in 
most labor legislation, European action is far in advance of the 
United States. 

We are far behind some other countries in laws providing 
for conciliation and arbitration. Most of our State boards have 
accomplished substantially nothing. The first effective step, the 
minimum that is worth getting, is the creation of State and 
national boards empowered to endeavor to settle industrial dis- 
putes even before they are invited to do so by either of the 
disputants. Until the board has exercised its good offices and 
failed to effect conciliation, both a strike and a lockout should 
be prohibited. A second step would embody provisions for 
conciliation, and also for the compulsory investigation of the 
causes of the dispute, together with the publication of the find- 
ings and decision of the board. In ‘most cases a strike or 
lockout would then be opposed by the power of public senti- 
ment. This is the principle of the Industrial Disputes Act re- 
cently enacted by the Dominion of Canada. If neither of these 
measures proved sufficient, the law could go further and estab- 
lish not only compulsory investigation and decision, but com- 
pulsory acceptance of the decision, as obtains in Australia and 
New Zealand. The objections to this proposal are formidable, 
but the experience of these two countries seems to show that 
they are not insurmountable. 

5. Relief of the Unemployed.—In all but exceptionally pros- 
perous times, the amount of unemployment is very large. Aver- 
aging the good times with the bad, it seems to be somewhere 
between eight and fifteen per cent. The first and simplest legal 
relief measure would be a system of State employment bureaus, 
such as that existing in Germany. State labor colonies could 
be of great benefit to certain classes of the unemployed, and 
would cost the community much less than any system of purely 
charitable relief. In the third place, there should be a system 
of State insurance against unemployment, and State subsidies 
for approved private agencies which provide the same kind of 
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insurance. In Belgium the government contributes a certain 
proportion of the benefits paid out by the trade unions for 
this purpose. The same thing could be done for those unor- 
ganized laborers who have contributed to some voluntary in- 
surance society. Probably none of these measures, nor all of 
them together, would adequately solve this most difficult and 
demoralizing problem, but they would relieve an immense amount 
of suffering, and prevent much economic waste, crime, and de- 
terioration of character. And there would still be plenty of 
wotk for individual charity and private relief organizations. 

6. Provision Against Accidents, Illness, and Old Age.—The 
contingency of unemployment is only one part of that insecur- 
ity which is, perhaps, the most discouraging feature of modern 
industry, and which almost continuously haunts a very large 
proportion of the laboring class. Some one has estimated the 
number of persons killed and injured by their occupations in 
America last year at 500,000. Not one of our States has an ade- 
quate employer’s liability law to meet this evil, and all of them 
are far behind most of the countries of Europe. We are still 
dealing with industrial accidents on the basis of the antiquated 
Common Law provisions concerning ‘‘the fellow-servant rule,” 
“assumption of risk,” and “contributory negligence.” These 
should all be abolished, the employer should be compelled to 
give reasonable compensation for all injuries received by his 
employees while at work, and the cost should be passed on in 
the form of higher prices to the consumer, where it belongs. 
Each industry should bear the burden of its own risks, whether 
to machinery, to animals, or to men. The problems of sick- 
ness and old age are dealt with differently in different coun- 
tries. In Germany there is an insurance fund created by con- 
tributions from the employer, the employee, and the State. 
England has a system of old-age pensions entirely drawn from 
the public treasury. Each system has its own advantages, and 
the two may be combined, as in Belgium. For the sake of the 
nation, as well as in the interest of millions of its needy citi- 
zens, either or both of these plans ought to be introduced into the. 
United States. To the objections formerly offered by believers 
in the inhuman and discredited policy of /atssez-faire serious 
attention is no longer given by well-informed students. 

7. Housing the Working People.—In our cities this problem 
grows steadily more perplexing and more dangerous. It is at 
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once a menace to the productivity, the health, the morals, and 
the contentment of large sections of our working people. As 
early as 1894, the proportion of slum-dwelling families occu- 
pying three rooms or less, was: in Baltimore, 55 per cent; in 
Chicago, 52 per cent; in New York, 83 per cent; and in 
Philadelphia, 62 per cent (Seventh Special Report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, pp, 87-88). In the lower East Side of New 
York, the population per acre was, in 1900, 382; in 1905, 432. 
Fifty blocks in Manhattan have more than three thousand in- 
habitants each. As a natural consequence of overcrowding, 
rents for all kinds of dwellings, especially the poorer houses 
and tenements, are constantly rising. Among the families stud- 
ied by the committee appointed by the New York Conference 
of Charities, rent had increased all the way from fifty cents to 
five dollars per month between 1905 and 1907. The smaller 
the income of a family the larger is the proportion of its ex- 
penditure for this purpose. 

Since private agencies will certainly fail to meet this situa- 
tion, the cities must undertake the work in the interest of self- 
protection and elementary humanity. They should not only 
condemn and prevent unsanitary housing and congestion, but 
erect decent houses and tenements for the poorest classes. 
These could be rented or sold, preferably sold, on easy condi- 
tions; in some cases at less than cost. The problem of munic- 
ipal housing has been earnestly attacked by many of the cities 
of Great Britain, and. some of the other countries of Europe. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


























DANTE AND HIS CELTIC PRECURSORS. 


BY EDMUND G,. GARDNER, 


PaRT II. 
Ill. 


HROUGHOUT these Irish visions of the life after 
death, we have noticed certain minor features 
and secondary details that may have contributed 
to the external form of the Divina Commedia ; 

<=» «but hardly anything that anticipates, save quite 

indirectly, its inner spirit. There is no trace of the ethical 
basis of Dante’s Jnferno, so admirably expressed by Witte: 

** Hell itself is neither more nor less than the protraction of 

unrepented sin; the symbolic interpretation of the sinful life.” * 

Neither do we find that essential feature of his Purgatorio, ac- 

cording to which the souls rush into the purgatorial pains, set- 

ting their wills by deliberate free choice upon them, yearning 
to be allowed to partake of them, and finding an ineffable sol- 
ace therein—so that the divine poet seems already to anticipate 
the great saying of St. Catherine of Genoa: “It would not be 
possible to find any joy comparable to that of a soul in Pur- 

gatory, except the joy of the Blessed in Paradise.” + 

Again, there is nothing in these visions and legends com- 
parable to the unitive stage in the Paradiso, that anticipation 
of the Beatific Vision of the Divine Essence that crowns the 
whole work. For this we must turn to the mystics, 

There is a pleasant legend of how the ancestor of the Pazzi 
family carried the sacred fire from Jerusalem to Florence, and 
was hailed as fazzo (madman) for his pains. Such a bearer 
from East to West of mystical light kindled at far-off shrines 
was John the Irishman, Joannes Scotus Erigena; and, after 
doubting whether to pity him as a madman, or to anathematize 
him as a heretic, the estimate finally settled upon was: /Aeret- 
tcus putatus est. Says a medieval writer: ‘‘In certain things he 
deviated from the path of the Latins, while he fixed his eyes 
intently upon the Greeks. Wherefore he was reputed a heretic.” 


* Essays on Dante. Translated by Lawrence and Wicksteed, p. 16. 
tCf. Purg., 11., 122-133; XXI., 61-69; XXIII., 72-75; and Baron von Hiigel, The Mys- 
tical Element of Religion, Vol. 1. 
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Erigena, beyond comparison the greatest scholar and most 
original thinker of the Dark Ages, came from Ireland to the 
court of Charlemagne’s grandson, Charles the Bald, about the 
-year 847, as a missionary of the Greek culture that had sure 
vived in the island of his birth while almost forgotten elsewhere 
in the western world. In those days, as Dr. Sandys observes, 
“the knowledge of Greek, which had almost vanished in the 
West, was so widely diffused in the schools of Ireland, that, 
if any one knew Greek, it was assumed that he must have come 
from that country.”* His most recent biographer describes 
Erigena as an ardent searcher after truth, who “ possessed the 
energy of mind to think out a spiritual theory of the universe 
in a grossly materialistic age”; “a recipient of the influences 
of the past,” who in many ways anticipated the ideas of the 
present time.t His chief extant work, De Divisione Nature, 
has been called “the one purely philosophical argument of the 
Middle Ages”; but it is more particularly in virtue of his 
translation of the mystical treatises of the Pseudo-Dionysius that 
he must be regarded as one of the chief precursors of Dante. 

It is worth noting, too, that, whereas those Irish visionaries 
whose work we have been hitherto considering prefer to heap 
up details of unutterable torments of the most repulsive and 
material kind in hell, Erigena, without definitely departing from 
the Catholic doctrine of eternal punishment, tends to believe in 
an ultimate destruction of all malice and misery—thus antici- 
pating, in a fuller sense, the splendid optimism of Juliana of 
Norwich in her settled conviction that “All manner of thing 
shall be well!” 

In his rendering into Latin and his interpretation of the 
Dionysian work on the Celestial Hierarchy, Erigena opened 
the treasure-house of angelic lore to western Christendom. 
From him the philosophers of the West first learned the great 
conception that is at the basis of all mysticism, and upon which 
the whole mystical sense of the Divina Commedia depends: 
that the soul’s desire and will is made one with the ‘* Love 
that moves the sun and the other stars,”{ by the three ways 
of purgation, illumination, and union. This is ultimately de- 
rived from the Dionysian doctrine of the threefold function 
of an angelic hierarchy, and the effect of the divine light which 


* A History of Classical Scholarship, 1., p. 451. 
t Alice Gardner, Studies in John the Scot, p. 145. t Par., XXXIIL, 145. 
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they receive and communicate: purifying, illuminating, and ren- 
dering perfect: ‘‘ According to which, each one participates, so 
far as is lawful and attainable to him, in the most spotless puri- 
fication, the most copious light, the pre-eminent perfection.’’* 
Here, too, we find that particular division of the Angelic Hier- 
archies into nine orders of Celestial Intelligences—each imi- 
tating the Divine Likeness in some special way—upon which 
the whole spiritual structure of the Paradiso rests. 

These mystical writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius seem to 
have first appeared in the early part of the sixth century, and 
were generally accepted by the uncritical temper of the Middle 
Ages, albeit the voice of protest was not unheard from the 
outset, as the work-of the Areopagite, the convert of St. Paul. 
Thus, Dante sees Dionysius among the great theologians that 
appear in the sphere of the sun, as “he who, in the flesh be- 
low, saw deepest into the angelic nature and its ministry” ; 
and, further on, he declares that this is not so wonderful, since 
he was instructed in such high matters by St. Paul himself: 
“Tf a mortal upon earth uttered so great hidden truth, I would 
not have thee wonder; for he who saw it here above revealed 
it to him.” ¢ 

Taking the names of the nine orders of angels, which are 
practically found in the Prophets and in the Pauline Epistles, 
Dionysius combined them with the Neo-Platonic theory of 
emanations from the Divine Being, by making these emana- 
tions three hierarchies of celestial intelligences bearing those 
names given in the Scriptures. According to him, the pur- 
pose or meaning of a hierarchy is the utmost possible likeness 
to God and union with Him, in proportion to the divine il- 
luminations conceded to it; and each angel is as a mirror, 
that receives the beams of the primal and sovereign light, and 
reflects them upon all in accordance with the divine plan for 
the government of the world—thus working to make each 
created thing, in its degree, like to God and united with Him. 
The name of each order—Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dom- 
inations, Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Archangels, Angels— 
shows forth the special way in which it imitates the Divine Like- 
ness by representing some special quality or characteristic in God, 

Upon these doctrines of the Dionysian Celestial Hier- 


* Celestial Hierarchy, ch. X. (transl. T. Parker). 
t Par., X., 115-117; XXVIIL., 136-138. 
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archy, whether derived directly: from Erigena or through the 
medium of St. Thomas Aquinas (and, in either case, modified 
by the simplification introduced by the Angelic Doctor, and 


‘ by a chapter in the De Comsideratione of St. Bernard), Dante 


based the spiritual cosmography of his Paradiso. 

Each of the nine moving heavens represents an upward 
grade in purification, illumination, and perfection—in detach- 
ment, light, and love—towards the divine union in the tenth 
heaven, the Empyrean, the true Paradise; and each is assigned 
to the charge and rule of one of the nine angelic orders. The 
representation of each heaven is largely colored by the special 
characteristic and function of the angelic order that rules it. 
In the heaven of the Moon, which is moved by the Angels 
who are the guardians of individuals and bear the tidings of 
God’s bounty, Dante hears of the freedom of the will as “the 
greatest gift that God of His bounty made in creating,” * and 
other matters pertaining to the salvation of individuals. The 
heaven of Mercury is guided by the Archangels who preside 
over the destinies of nations and bring messages of special 
sanctity and importance; here Justinian explains the working 
of Divine Providence in the whole history of Rome and her 
Empire, and Beatrice reveals to Dante the sovereign mystery 
of the Redemption by the Incarnation. In the heaven of 
Venus, which is swayed by the Principalities, the correspond- 
ence is somewhat obscured by the part played by this sphere 
in Dante’s philosophy of love; but, even as the Principalities 
regulate earthly principality and draw princes to rule with love, 
so the souls of the purified lovers discourse with Dante con- 
cerning the constitution of society and the misgovernment 
that was bearing sanguinary fruit in the Italy that he had left. 
In the four higher heavens the souls appear who on earth co- 
operated in the work of their angelic orders, and were im- 
pressed by them to the imitation of the divine qualities that 
they represent. The great teachers, philosophers, and theolo- 
gians, in the heaven of the Sun, are associated with the powers 
who imitate the divine order and intellectual authority in com- 
bating the powers of darkness. In the heaven of Mars, the 
souls of warriors of God form the celestial sign of the Crucifix; 
for this is the sphere of the Virtues, who are the angelic image 
of the Divine Fortitude, working signs and inspiring endurance 


* Par., V., 19-22. 
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among men. The Dominations are the likeness of the supreme 
Divine Dominion; so, in the heaven of Jupiter, which they 
govern, we have the sign of the imperial eagle formed by the 
souls of just and righteous rulers. Of the Thrones, Dionysius 
writes that their appellation ‘‘denotes their manifest exaltation 
above every groveling inferiority, and their supermundane ten- 
dency towards higher things . . . their invariable and firmly 
fixed settlement around the veritable Highest, with the whole 
force of their powers; and their receptivity of the supremely 
Divine approach, in the absence of all passion and earthly 
tendency; and the ardent expansion of themselves for the 
Divine receptions.”*® Therefore, in the heaven of Saturn, which 
they rule, the contemplative saints, led by Benedict and Peter 
Damian, appear, and the ladder of contemplation reaches thence 
up to the very Heaven of Heavens. 

The name of the Cherubim ‘‘ denotes their knowledge and 
their vision of God, and their readiness to receive the highest 
gift of light, and their power of contemplating the super- Divine 
comeliness in its first revealed power, and their being filled 
anew with the impartation that maketh wise, and their un- 
grudging communication to those next to them by the stream 
of the given wisdom.” They rule the eighth heaven, that of 
the Fixed Stars, and here Dante has his first revealed vision of 
Christ and of Mary, sees the souls that knew most of God, and 
is examined by the Apostles on the three theological virtues, 
that his memory, understanding, and will may be prepared for 
the vision of the Divine Essence. 

In the ninth heaven, that- of First Movement, Dante be- 
holds all the nine angelic orders as rings of flame encircling 
God, “dancing round His eternal knowledge in the most-ex- 
alted, ever-moving stability,” as Dionysius has it. This is the 
particular sphere of the Seraphim, the angelic order that espe- 
cially represents the Divine Love, named from excess of love, 
and subsisting by the fire of love. Here it is shown to Dante 
how creation illustrates this Divine Love, by Beatrice herself, 
who had been the supreme revelation to him of love upon 
earth. And when, in the Empyrean, he actually leoks upon 
the proper forms of the angels in their eternal aspect, the 
Dionysian theory of their threefold function is translated into 
the symbolism of color: 

* Celestial Hierarchy, ch. V1, (Parker’s transl.) t bid. 
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“Their faces had they all of living flame, their wings of 
gold, and the rest so white that no snow can reach that white- 
ness."* The surpassing whiteness represents their work of 
purification, their golden wings the knowledge that illumines, 
the living flame of their faces the love that renders perfect. 

In the most striking passage of his famous letter to Can 
Grande, Dante appeals to “Richard of St. Victor in his book 
De Contemplatione,” as the chief modern authority for the power 
of the human intellect to be so exalted in this life as to tran- 
scend the measure of humanity. And in the Furadiso itself, 
among the glowing souls of the great doctors who appear in 
the fourth heaven, surpassing the sun itself in their brightness, 
St. Thomas Aquinas bids the poet mark the ardent spirit of 
** Richard, who in consideration was more than man.” t 

It was nearly three centuries from the days of Erigena 
when Richard, Dante’s last Celtic precursor, came to Paris. 
The dark ages have passed away, and we are already in full 
medieval times. Peter Abelard is vindicating the claims of 
human reason, while soon to write in humbleness of spirit: “I 
would not be a philosopher, if I should kick against Paul. I 
would not be Aristotle, if that should sever me from Christ.” ¢ 
His great opponent, St. Bernard, is about to send vast armies 
of men to fight for the redemption of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
then to cry in the bitterness of his heart: “The sons of the 
Church and they who are called by the name of Christians lie 
low in the desert, slain by the sword or consumed by famine. 
Contempt is poured forth upon their princes, and the Lord hath 
caused them to wander in the wilderness where there is no 
way. Who knoweth not that the judgments of the Lord are 
true? But this judgment is an abyss so great that I seem to 
myself not wrengly to pronounce him blessed who shall not be 
scandalized in it.’’4 

Richard is thus an exact, probably younger, contemporary 
of the monk Marcus, who wrote the Vision of Tundal, though 
in comparison with the latter he seems almost a modern thinker. 
Nothing is known of his early life. Some time before 1140 he 
became an Augustinian canon in the abbey of St. Victor at 
Paris, in the records of which house he is described as matione 
Scotus, one guem tellus genuit felice Scotica partu—which pro- 
bably simply means that, like Erigena, he was an Irishman. 


* Par., XXXI., 13-15. t Zpist., X., 28; Par., X., 131. 
¢ Abelard’s last letter to Heloise. § De Consideratione, I1., 1. 
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The schools of Ireland were no longer what they had been 
in the days of Erigena, and Richard came to St. Victor’s to 
learn rather than to teach. Here he found his master in the 
celebrated man whom the later Middle Ages regarded as a 
second Augustine, and whom Jacques de Vitry describes as 
“the lutanist of the Lord, the organ of the Holy Spirit,” Hugh 
of St. Victor. Although a German by birth, Hugh himself was 
not untouched by the Celtic spirit, and had felt the influence 
of Erigena, upon whose translation of Dionysius he composed 
a commentary. When Hugh died, in 1141, with the words of 
mystical achievement, consecutus sum, “I have obtained it,” on 
his lips, Richard took up his work. For more than thirty 
years he went on producing treatises and commentaries, while 
his fame as a thinker and a teacher spread through Europe. 
A curious witness to his influence is found in a letter from 
John of Salisbury to St. Thomas of Canterbury, where the 
former says that the Bishop of Hereford (Robert de Melun), 
being a very vain man, might perhaps be flattered and won 
over from the King’s side by a letter of remonstrance from 
some such scholar as the Prior of St. Victor—whom we know 
in that year (1166) to have been Richard. The last years of 
his life were embittered by the struggle of the better part of 
the canons against the English abbot Ernisius, who was de- 
stroying the eld spiritual life of the abbey and wasting its 
possessions. In 1172, Ernisius was compelled to resign his of- 
fice; and Richard, after presiding over the chapter that elected 
the new abbot, died in the following year. 

Gifted with extraordinary insight into the secret workings 
of the spirit and with a fervid Celtic imagination, Richard 
completed what Hugh had begun in building up the fabric of 
the Church’s mystical theology. Unlike St. Bernard, his writ- 
ings are purely objective, and he professes to know nothing by 
personal experience of the ecstatic doctrines that he sets forth. 
“TI tell thee,” he writes to a friend, “that my mind shrinks 
from saying anything concerning charity, for I feel that neither 
my tongue nor heart suffices to treat it worthily. For how can 
a man speak of love who does not love, who does not feel 
love’s power?” * It is tempting to connect this deliberate 
suppression of self with the supreme importance that he at- 
taches to the virtue of humility as the very foundation of the 

* Tractatus de Gradibus Caritatis, ch. 1. 
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spiritual life. He was a profound student of the Bible, which 
he regarded as the chief test of religious truth, the only sure 
guard against being deluded in his lofty mystical speculations. 
Knowledge of self is the high mountain apart upon which Christ 
is transfigured. This mountain transcends the loftiest peaks of 
all mundane science, and looks down upon all the knowledge 
of the world from on high. Neither Aristotle, nor Plato, nor 
any of the philosophers could find it.* But: 

“Even if you think that you have been taken up into that 
high mountain apart, even if you think that you see Christ 
transfigured, do not be too ready to believe anything you see 
in Him or hear from Him, unless Moses and Elias run to meet 
Him. I hold all truth in suspicion which the authority of the 
Scriptures does not confirm, nor do I receive Christ in His 
clarification unless Moses and Elias are talking with Him.” + 

Richard’s great work, to which Dante (as St. Thomas before 
him) refers as the De Contemplatione, is more usually entitled 
De Gratia Contemplationis, or Benjamin Major—Benjamin be- 
ing for him the type of the highest contemplation, in accordance 
with the Vulgate reading of Psalm 67: ‘‘ There is Benjamin a 
youth in ecstasy of mind.” The particular passage for which 
Dante invokes his authority is at the opening of the Paradiso, 
where he declares that he has been in the Empyrean Heaven 
itself : 

“In that heaven which receiveth most of His light was I, 
and things I saw which whoso descends from on high hath 
neither knowledge nor power to relate. 

“‘ Because, as it draweth near to its desire, our intellect 
plunges in so deeply that the memory cannot follow its track.’’¢ 

“To understand these things,’ he says in the letter to Can 
Grande, “‘ we must know that, when the human intellect is ex- 
alted in this life, because of its being co-natural and having 
affinity with a separated spirit, it is so far lifted up that after 
its return memory fails it, because it has transcended the 
measure of humanity.” § 

And Richard himself writes: 

“When by excess of mind we are rapt above or within 
ourselves unto the contemplation of divine things, net only 


* Cf. Shelley: ‘‘ Their ore taught them not this, to know “themselves” (The Triumph of 
Life). 
+ Benjamin Major, cap. 81. tPar., I., 4-9. § Zpist., X., 28. 
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are we straightway oblivious of things external, but also of all 
that passes in us. And, therefore, when we return to ourselves 
from that state of sublimity, we cannot by any means recall 
to our memory those things which we have erst seen above our- 
selves in that truth and clearness in which we then beheld 
them. Although we keep something thereof in our memory, 
and see as it were through a veil and in the midst of a cloud, 
we cannot comprehend nor recall the mode of our seeing, nor 
the quality of the vision. In a wondrous fashion, remembering 
we do not remember, and not remembering we remember, 
whilst seeing we do not behold, and gazing we do not per- 
ceive, and understanding we do not penetrate.’’* 

It could easily be shown that a number of passages and 
symbolical details in the Paradiso come directly from this work 
of Richard of St. Victor. But Dante’s indebtedness to it goes 
far beyond this, and it is not too much to say that the whole 
mystical psychology of the Divina Commedia is based upon 
the De Contemplatione. Richard shows how the soul passes 
upward through the six steps of contemplation—in imagination, 
in reason, in understanding—gradually discarding all sensible 
objects of thought; until, in the sixth stage, the object of its 
contemplation becomes what is above reason, and seems to be 
beside reason or even against it. Irradiated by the divine light, 
the soul knows and considers those mysteries at which all hu- 
man reasoning cries out. These are especially the Blessed 
Trinity and the Incarnation, mysteries which (according to 
Richard) seem contrary to human reason, but which Dante 
beholds in a flash of intuition at the consummation of the 
vision. Again, Richard teaches that there are three qualities 
of contemplation, according to its intensity: qualities repre- 
sented by Dante in the revelations of the Earthly Paradise, in 
the upward passage through the nine moving heavens, and in 
the crowning vision of the Empyrean, respectively. These are 
mentis dilatatio, an enlargement of the soul’s vision without 
exceeding the bounds of human activity; mentis sublevatio, 
elevation of mind, in which the intellect, divinely illumined, 
transcends the measure of humanity, and beholds the things 
above itself, but does not entirely lose consciousness of self; 
and, lastly, mentis alienatio, or ecstacy, in which all memory of 
the present leaves the mind, and it passes into an ineffable 

* Benjamin Major, \V., 23. 
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state of divine transfiguration, in which the soul gazes upon 
truth without any veils of creatures, not in a mirror darkly, 
but in its pure simplicity. 

. If, in the De Contemplatione, we trace the whole mystical 
psychology of the Paradiso, in other works of Richard we find 
many of the great conceptions that strengthen and bind together 
the framework of Dante’s poem. In his commentary on the 
Canticle of Canticles, Richard tells us: 

“Through Mary not only is the light of grace given to 
man on earth, but even the vision of God granted to souls in 
heaven.” * 

Thus, at the beginning of the J/nferno, the Blessed Virgin 
sends St. Lucy, Lucia, type of illuminating grace, to Dante’s 
aid, when he is wandering in the dark forest, and, at the close 
of the Paradiso, her intercession gains for him an anticipation 
of the Beatific Vision of the Divine Essence. 

Again, in his De Statu Interioris Hominis, Richard gives a 
most sublime exposition of the dignity of free will, the doc- 
trine that runs through the whole spiritual experience of the 
Divina Commedia from the lowest hell to the highest heaven: 

“ Among all the goods of creation, nothing in man is more 
sublime, nothing more worthy, than free will. What can be 
found in man more sublime or more worthy than that in which 
he was created to the image of God? Verily, liberty of the 
will beareth the image not only of eternity, but also of the 
Divine Majesty. By no sin, by no misery, can it ever be de- 
stroyed, nor even diminished. God can have no superior, and 
free will can endure no dominion over it; for to put violence 
upon it neither befits the Creator nor is in the power of the 
creature. If all hell, all the world, even all the hosts of 
heaven, were to come together and combine in this one thing, 
they could not force a single consent from free will in any- 
thing not willed.” + 

This surely strikes the key-note of the whole Divina Com- 
media, which has been aptly described as the mystical epic of 
the liberty of man’s will in time and in eternity. 


IV. 


It is noteworthy that Dante himself takes an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude towards the two classes of his predecessors or 


* Rxplicatioe in Cantica, cap. 39. t Tract., I., cap. 3 
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precursors which we have been considering: the writers of 
visions and the mystics. The former he entirely ignores, de- 
claring that he is to behold the celestial court per modo tutto 
Juor del modern’ uso, ‘‘by a fashion quite outside the modern 
usage ’’;* while he implies that no one had ever accomplished 
such an ecstatic pilgrimage as his: save Aineas, when, in the 
sixth book of the Zneid, he was led by the Sibyl through the 
realm of shades, to have unfolded to him ves alta terra et 
caligine mersas, “things plunged in the depth of the earth and 
in darkness”; and St. Paul, when “he was caught up into 
Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter.”+ The mystics, on the contrary, espe- 
cially Richard of St. Victor, St. Bernard, and St. Augustine, 
he openly claims as his masters, appeals to their authority, 
and wishes the noblest part of his poem to be read in the 
light of what they had written before him.{ 

The primal poetical source of the Divina Commedia is un- 
doubtedly Latin rather than Celtic; the fountain-head must be 
sought in the poem of Virgil rather than in the Vision of 
Fursa or the Vision of Tundal. Nevertheless, for some of the 
external features, the stream absorbed and is in parts still 
colored by Irish elements, as it flows down into the great 
ocean of mysticism. But, when we pass to the deeper, more 
permanent signification of the sacred poem, where it is no 
longer a debatable question of indebtedness in minor details 
and particulars, we find writers of Celtic race in the front 
rank of Dante’s precursors; and, through Joannes Scotus Eri- 
gena and Richard of St. Victor, it may fairly be claimed for 
Ireland that she provided the spiritual cosmography and the 
mystical psychology of the crowning portion of the greatest 
poem of the modern world. 


* Purg., XVI, 40-42. t Inf., I1., 13-33. { Zpist., X., 28, 











HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WIFE AND HUSBAND. 


HE escritoire stood in its place in the little morn- 
_ ing-room which Nesta had chosen for herself, be- 
cause it had long windows opening on a balcony 
from which one surveyed a lovely stretch of 
: : country. 

It had been so dark at the Mill House during those years 
that she had acquired a passionate desire for light. The three 
long windows gave her plenty of light. Everything in the room 
was gay and bright. There seemed to be no place there for 
the ghosts of the house, especially when the child was there— 
the child whom Lady Eugenia had taken to calling the Golden 
Girl, who carried the sun with her where she went for her 
adoring mother. The room was full of the singing of birds 
and the chatter of the child; and a couple of dogs padded 
softly about wherever they would. Whatever vague terror other 
rooms of the house held for Nesta Moore this room had none. 

She had shown her husband her great-aunt’s gifts to her. 
He had taken the bank-notes and turned them over between 
his fingers. 

** Shall I put them in the bank for you, Nest?” he asked. 

“‘T had a fancy to keep them just as she gave them to me,” 
Nesta answered. 

“You are not afraid of burglars?” 

“They would have to break the escritoire before they dis- 
covered its secret.” 

‘* What about fire?” 

“That is very unlikely. I think I will keep them in the 
place she took them from. Wasn’t it strange that she should 
have talked about my having them in case of an emergency. 
What emergency could there possibly be for Stella and me?” 
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“Why none, so long as you have me and the mills at your 
back. And if you had not me, you would still have the mills. 
Though I make money quickly, I make it cautiously, too. I 
don’t gamble with your future or Stella’s. Even without me 
that would be safe.” 

“Nothing would be safe for me without you, Jim. All 
would be ruin and destruction. My very life hangs on yours.” 

He seemed to take pleasure in her protestation, and was 
cruel to her for his pleasure. 

*‘Not now, Nest,” he said, pinching her fair cheek. ‘‘ How 
satin-skinned you are! You have filled out. When I married 
you you were too thin—such a little hand, like a bird’s claw!” 

‘*I was always delicate. Of course they thought I would 
die of consumption. I have grown strong on happiness. But 
really, really, Jim, I could not live without you.” 

“Then we must die together and leave Stella alone in a 
cold world.” 

She shivered; and he was suddenly repentant. 

“She would be safe enough with my brothers,” he said. 
“But why should we talk about such things? I am as strong 
as a bull, and you have become such a robust girl that I hardly 
know you. There is no fear of consumption now. You eat 
like a particularly hardy and hungry little bird.” 

A few days later James Moore came calling over the house 
for “ Nest! Nest!” as he often did when he came in: Nesta 
was pouring out tea for Captain Grantley in the morning-room, 
because it was an East-wind day, one of those blighting days 
which sometimes come in summer when the sky is coppery and 
there is a parching nip in the wind. 

She ran to his call and met him as he came along the cor- 
ridor to the morning-room. He had been away since early 
morning, and she had not expected him home so soon. 

She flung her arms about his neck and he held her clasped 
closely to him for a second or two, in that way which made 
them more like passionate lovers than married people of some 
years’ standing. 

‘I got back earlier than I expected,’’ he said, “and I have 
done a good stroke of business, a very good stroke of business. 
Give me a cup of tea, and, afterwards, put on your hat and 
drive over to Valley with me. The child, too—wrap yourselves 
up. It is an unkindly day, although the sun is hot.” 
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They went into the morning-room, where, when he had taken 
the cup of tea from his wife’s hands, he stood on the hearth- 
rug, his back to the fireless grate and talked and laughed, evi- 
dently in high spirits. 

He had certainly done a good bit of business. He had seen 
Mrs. Greene’s lawyers and had concluded with them the pur- 
chase of the land upon which his mind had been set. The land 
had cost him a big sum; but he thought it was necessary that 
he should have it. He had scraped up all the money he could 
lay hands on so as to finish the transaction. 

“If the business is pinched, Nest,” he said, “I shall borrow 
those bank-notes of yours.” 

She knew so little of his business that she was not sure 
now whether he was in earnest or jesting; how much the sum 
might be which he had had to pay for those many acres of 
wood and pasture; or whether the sum, whatever it was, would 
strain the resources of the business. It was something he had 
always kept her in ignorance of, telling her to ask of him what 
money she would and not to bother her pretty head as to 
where it came from. 

Her husband was in such high spirits that he hardly seemed 
to notice Captain Grantley’s gloom, a gloom which Nesta had 
been trying in vain to dispel for some time back. As he talked, 
with his confident, triumphing air, which yet had no faintest 
touch of braggadocio about it, the young officer glanced at him 
ence or twice enviously. 

**You business men have the ball at your feet,” he said as 
Nesta stood up to get ready for the drive with her husband. 
‘I wish to heavens I’d been put into a shop instead of the 
army. There’s no chance for a soldier, especially if he has the 
luck to be in a smart regiment.” 

“TI should like to see you in a shop,” James Moore an- 
swered, looking down with humorous enjoyment at the sleek 
parting of Captain Grantley’s hair. ‘‘I wonder what you’d have 
chosen to be, butcher or baker or candlestick maker? I like 
to think of you in an apron cutting rashers of bacon or maybe 
measuring out yards of flannel.” 

“You hulking ass, it isn’t that sort of a shop, I mean,” 
said Captain Grantley, his eye lighting to the humor of the 
suggestion. ‘‘You’re so beastly rich. You’re no friend for a 
wretched beggar like me.” 
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Nesta smiled as she went out, closing the door behind her. 
The affectionate, boyish terms on which her adored husband 
was with the cousin she was fond of exhilarated her. Jim had 
done more in a few minutes to win Godfrey from his gloom 
than she in her two or three hours of gentle reasoning. And 
now, Godfrey was off her hands for the afternoon. As she 
came downstairs again, holding Stella by the hand, with a couple 
of warm, light wraps over the other arm, he was just going out 
—having remembered a promise to play tennis with the Vicar- 
age girls. 

“‘What’s the matter with the fellow?” James Moore asked 
his wife as they drove off in the dogcart, Stella cosily huddled 
up at their feet. ‘He isn’t half as jolly as he used to be. Any 
one he doesn’t like leaving behind when he goes back—eh?”’ 

‘That is just it. It is Lady Eugenia.” 

James Moore whistled. 

“TI thought she was engaged to Stanhope,” he said. 

“It looks like it; but I hardly believe she is or is likely 
to be. I have thought sometimes that she liked Godfrey: she 
sends him such wistful looks when he is keeping away from 
her. Of course Godfrey would be a very poor match for Lady 
Eugenia Capel; but I don’t think she would mind that if she 
cared. And she would bring her father round in time. He 
adores her so and has such respect for her judgment.” 

“If I wanted a woman,” said James Moore, ‘“‘I think I 
should have her, even if she were already engaged to another 
man. I suppose it would depend on how much I wanted her. 
If it were you, Nest, I would fight my way through all the 
barriers of the world to reach you. But, then, you are my 
woman—the one woman—there could never have been any other, 
Of course it would be hard on the other man, but I should 
do it.” 

Nesta did not know whether to be delighted er shocked. 
In fact at the back of her mind she was delighted, as women 
always are at the masterfulness of the man they love. 

“It would be very wrong if I had been really engaged to 
another man,” she began, the ready blushes rushing over her 
soft cheeks, “‘ but of course I never could have been—” 

“* And equally, of course, if you had happened to be I should 
have been obliged to take you away from him; so it was as 
well there was no other.” 
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He leaned to draw her Indian shawl, which had come only 
a few days ago with the other gifts from Miss Grantley, closer 
about her throat. 

‘Lovers always, Nest, aren’t we?” he said. 

' Yes, Jim.” 

Some of those who found James Moore an uncommonly 
hard man in business matters would have been amazed at this 
human aspect of him if they could but have looked upen it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE RIVER. 


Arrived at the mills, James Moore handed over his horse 
to one of the hands to hold. 

“T shall be as quick as possible, Nest,” he said to his wife. 
**Will you wait here, or go into the house?” 

“Stella wants to see the garden,” put in that young per- 
son, in the plaintive, appealing voice which neither father nor 
mother could find it in their hearts to resist. ‘‘Stella should 
like to go see the pretty garden.” 

‘Well Stella shall then,” laughed James Moore, lifting her 
out and then performing the same office for her mother. “I 
shall come to you in the garden as soon as I am ready to go, 
Nest. It is a good thought of Stella’s.” 

They had to cross a couple of the wide mill-yards on their 
way to the garden, which Richard Moore kept in exquisite 
order, devoting to it every second of the time he could spare 
from the business of the mills. James Moore was with them 
as far as the second yard, where he left them, turning away to 
the little office which he and his brothers still found good 
enough for the transactions of their ever-increasing business. 

It was a relief to Nesta to pass out from the high squares 
of buildings, on to a quiet stretch of bleaching green. They 
came out by a low archway, leaving the mills behind. Facing 
them, beyond the bleaching ground, was the river: beyond that 
were fields and woods, the very fields and woods, indeed, 
which James Moore had just made his own. The sunlight lay 
over the green and velvety place, lit the river where it flowed 
under its alders, and sparkled in the windows of an old Manor 
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House, a mile away across the intervening fields, its twisted 
chimney-stacks outlined against the sky. There were cattle 
browsing in the fields; and the call of the wood-dove and the 
songs of many birds came sweetly to Nesta Moore’s ear. She 
was grieved that all this beauty must be swept into the maw 
of her husband’s great business. It would be different when 
there were mean houses over there beyond the river, and all 
the trail of ugly things that crowded humanity leaves in its 
wake. 

She said to herself that it was only men who defiled and 
degraded, not the animals. The quiet-browsing cattle, the 
sheep that were scattered over the hillside, were part of the 
beauty of the scene and the hour. How sadly different it 
would be when the squalid houses were over there! Closing 
her eyes she had a vision of it—hundreds of little yellow brick 
houses, built with a horrid sameness. Hundreds of little back 
yards, showing hideous under- garments flapping and filling in 
the wind. Intolerable! The nightingale, who had made the 
evening delicious in the wood and its neighborhood, must go. 
The birds and the little soft, furry animals and the quiet beasts 
must all go to make room for the crowded, mean streets of a 
factory town. It was an outrage against nature. 

She was leading Stella by the hand, the child dancing 
gaily, like one of the many daisies in the grass, in the sun- 
light. Beyond her ethereal looks she was a sturdy little child 
and had had less than her share of baby illnesses. And Out- 
wood Manor had done wonders to make her robust. The Mill 
House had been too dark and stuffy for the child. As she 
danced along now in the sunlight once or twice she broke from 
her mother’s hand. 

Facing the mills, with its back to the river, stood a little 
white house—three windows above, two below, with a green 
door in the middle. There was a small cottage-garden in 
front of it. 

As Nesta and Stella went across the green an old woman 
came down to the little gate, and stood, with a hand over her 
eyes to keep off the sun, staring at them. As they came 
nearer she recognized them, and, opening the gate, came to meet 
them with lively demonstrations of pleasure. 

She had a little wrinkled brown face; and her high cap 
and the apron she wore over her brown stuff gown were as 
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brilliantly white as laundering and bleaching could make them. 
She was James Moore’s Aunt Betsy who had come over from 
the North of Ireland many years ago to be with her brother 
when he got on in the world. She was still the old North of 


Ireland woman, who had worked in the mill while it was yet 


a small one and Andrew Moore but working manager. In 
her humble way she had helped in the beginnings of her 
nephew's fortune; and he saw nothing amiss with her. In 
fact, he would, if he could, have had her living at Outwood, 
would have presented her without a misgiving to the Duchess 
of St. Germains and the rest of the county folk, which was 
in part due to the curious simplicity which underlay his clever- 
ness, partly too, no doubt, to his conviction that James Moore’s 
belongings must be good enough for all the world. 

Aunt Betsy had been an alleviation of Nesta’s lot during 
the years at the Mill House. ‘‘Puir lassie!” she would say, 
when Nesta walked across to spend an hour with her, as 
though she knew the things which were never spoken of be- 
tween them. 

She occupied alone the house where Andrew Moore and 
his wife had lived and died, a house which preserved a certain 
sacredness for their children. So it was that Richard Moore 
stocked the garden, sloping down to the river, with sweets of 
all sorts and worked there himself by way of recreation, while 
he left the garden at the back of the Mill House to go wild. 

They went in by the little green door and along a passage 
with boarded floor and white-washed walls shining with cleanli- 
ness; and out by another door into the garden. That day of 
high summer it was a riot of color. So great an abundance 
of flowers were there that it was only by degrees the orderli- 
ness of it dawned on the beholder. There were sweet-peas 
and gillyflowers, carnations, lilies, roses, pansies and phlox, 
hollyhocks and snap-dragons, all in fragrant masses. Just 
within the demure box-borders gooseberry and currant bushes 
stood in a line, as they had stood when James Moore and his 
brothers were children. Here and there was a gnarled apple 
tree. Again there was a little hedge of sweet-briar, a clump 
of lavender bushes covered with the delicious spikes, a bush of 
lad’s love. One side was a kitchen-garden, which provided 
both the cottage and the Mill House with plenty of fresh 
vegetables. 
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It was a place Nesta loved—when her brother-in-law’s 
shadow was not upon it. Now he was safe in the office, and 
she was free to delight in it. : 

The child skipped along before them to the delight of the 
old woman. 

“‘She grows a strong lass,” she said, “a strong lass. Time 
was I thought tha’ would lose her. Others thought the same. 
I wouldn’t wish for bonnier now.” 

“She grows wild, positively wild,” said the proud mother. 
“I shall have to get a governess to keep her in order.” 

As they went the old woman picked a flower here and 
there, collecting them into what she called a country bunch for 
Nesta. 

‘*I know what tha’ hast at Outwood,” she said, ‘‘ garden- 
ers’ flowers, very fine, but never a patch on these.” 

Presently her hospitable instincts asserted themselves and 
she must return to the cottage to find some milk and home- 
baked cake for Stella. After she had left them Nesta walked 
down to the end of the garden by which the river flowed so 
peacefully. Further on it fell over a weir and was captured 
and caught into a mill-race to serve James Moore’s purposes; 
but here there was no hint of that destiny. Where it slipped 
passed the garden the ground curved to either side, making a 
tiny bay. In the middle of the river the current flowed 
strongly towards the weir, but nearer the half-moon of water 
was covered with a fleet of water-lilies. 

Nesta stood looking. about her holding the child by the 
hand. She wondered how long James would be. Soon the sun 
would be setting. But as yet it was bright and warm here in 
this sheltered place, out of the nip of the unseasonable wind. 

There was a step on the path, and she turned about, ex- 
pecting to see the friendly face of Aunt Betsy. Instead she 
was confronted by Richard Moore’s macitred slouching figure 
coming along the path. 

She had a momentary sensation of fear, she knew not of 
what. In her terror she let go the child’s hand. 

Stella, delighted to be free, made a few dancing steps, like 
a little golden moth. There was a shriek, a splash—nothing 
where the child had been. 

Like a mad thing Nesta Moore sprang after the child. 
Stella had sunk, just a little short of the bed of water-lilies at 
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which she had been clutching, but her mother’s hand seized 
and closed upon her hair. Nesta Moore could swim fairly 
well. She kept herself afloat for a second or two, trying to 
swim; but she had not counted on the matted roots of the 


' water-lilies which were spread about. Still gripping Stella’s 


hair she turned over on her back, striking out desperately with 
her feet, so as to free them from the entangling weeds—the 
child’s fingers clinging convulsively to her neck. 

But, encumbered as she was with her clothes, she could do 
little to free herself. Her head sank beneath the water and 
the oozy slime filled her mouth and nostrils. The noise as of 
a rushing river filled her ears; then the weight was suddenly 
lifted from her breast. 

She rose again, panting and struggling desperately, and saw 
with smarting eyes the form of her husband’s brother, Richard. 
In his arms he carried the child, ploughing through the muddy 
shallows towards the bank. He did not look at her, and only 
the broad and clumsy back was visible to her. Good heavens! 
he was leaving her to drown. 

The shock made her arms nerveless. She struggled no 
longer. Again the stagnant water passed, bubbling horribly, 
over her face. Then the present went away from her into a 
vague and shadowy distance, in which there was neither pleas- 
ure nor pain. 


CHAPTER XV, 
THE WORD UNSPOKEN. 


When Nesta Moore came to herself she was on a chintz- 
covered sofa in Aunt Betsy’s little sitting-room. She lay a 
minute without opening her eyes and heard the drip-drip of 
something on the floor. She opened her eyes and looked into 
her husband’s face. It was from his clothing the water dripped. 
He was wet as a water-dog. The slimy water dripped from 
his hair and moustache. Where he stood a little pool was 
forming about him on the clean boarded floor. He was still 
pale with more than the shock of his immersion. 

“You are all right, darling, and the child is all right,” he 
said. “See, she is at your feet, wrapped up in blankets, as 
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comfortable as a mouse. Can you drink a little more of this 
stuff ?”’ 

He lifted her head, keeping well away from her couch, and 
held a glass to her lips. She swallowed the brandy obediently, 
as she would have swallowed anything he gave her. She felt 
the river-water still in her throat and nostrils, and she was 
faint and ill. But, thank God! she was safe, and the child was 
safe. What would Jim have done without them? 

“Come now and change, my bairn,” Aunt Betsy’s coaxing 
voice said. ‘‘See the mischief ye are doing. Ye’re making 
everything as wet as yourself, Jamie. They are all right now. 
And here are some things ready to put on ye.” 

But still James Moore delayed, protesting cheerfully that he 
would have to wait till the carriage could come from Outwood 
with fresh garments, since it would be quite impossible for him 
to get into those belonging to his brothers. 

He hung above his wife and child in a rapture of joyful 
thanksgiving because they were safe. 

‘Look at Stella, Nest,” he said. ‘‘She looks as if she 
were fresh out of her bath. Why she has a color and she is 
laughing, the little rogue. It will never occur again, Nest. I 
shall have the river fenced. It ought to have been done long 
ago. I can hardly forgive myself. You were going for the 
last time when I caught you. And Dick, old Dick, saved the 
child. We must never forget it for Dick, Nest. By the way, 
why doesn’t he come back? He said he would when he’d 
changed. Here, give me the things, Aunt Betsy, and I’ll see 
if I can get into some of them. A pretty sight I’ll make with 
trousers up to my knees and coatsleeves to my elbows!” 

He went out of the room, holding the bundle of clothes at 
arms’ length. But, having examined them, he decided on the 
impracticability of getting them on, and stalked off just as he 
was to the Mill House to borrow a dressing. gown or some easy- 
fitting garment. 

He had never had a serious illness in his life, and very few 
of the small ills flesh is heir to. He said afterwards that, as he 
went through the arched passages which led from one mill- 
yard to another, he felt chilled in his wet clothing. It was 
quite half an hour before he came back to Nesta’s side with a 
dressing-gown belonging to his brother Stephen wrapped about 
him. He laughed when Aunt Betsy scolded him for his im- 
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prudence in having loitered so long in his wet clothes; and 
reminded her that he had been immune from colds as long as 
she remembered him. 

As they drove home in the brougham which had been sent 
over from Outwood, Nesta’s head reposing on her husband’s 
shoulder, she was full of a strange gloom and horror which 
she could not cast off no matter how she tried to banish them. 

Her memory went back to the accident, or what had been 
so nearly an accident, with the runaway milk.cart. Then she 
could remember being steeped in a rosy and tranquil happiness 
in the hours that followed their escape. She and Jim might 
have been dead or dying or badly injured. Or one might have 
been injured or dead. And through the mercy of God they 
were alive and together; and it was exquisite to have escaped 
out of the danger, safe and unharmed. 

Now, she could not be glad. Her lips stirred mechanically, 
thanking God; but there was a chill horror encompassing her, 
the horror of that moment in which she had seen Richard 
Moore go away and leave her to her death. 

“Jim,” she said, whispering to him, ‘ Jim—what was your 
brother Dick doing when you came and found me drowning?” 

‘What was he doing? What an odd question, Nest! 
Why, now I come to think of it, I believe he was just doing 
nothing, but standing holding the dripping child and staring. 
A few minutes ago I didn’t know I knew as much. But now 
you recall me to it I remember. For a second I did not know 
you were in the watertoo. Then I saw you come up. I for- 
got everything. And how those accursed weeds held me. They 
had the strength of cables. Nesta—my God!” 

For a moment they clung together in a panic of memory. 
Then James Moore sat upright and shook himself. 

‘IT am like an hysterical woman,” he said. ‘‘I didn’t know 
I had nerves. Let us forget it and be glad that we are all 
safe and well. 

He smoothed his wife’s hair with his fine, capable hand. 

“If you had not come, James, I should have drowned?” 
Nesta asked, in a small, shivery voice. ‘‘I should have drowned, 
should I not? The weeds would have dragged me down and 
held me fast at the bottom of the river.” 

‘* Hush, Nesta. Thank God I came. I sent Dick first to 
tell you I was ready. Then I thought I must see Aunt Betsy. 
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I was crossing the bleaching-green when I heard you scream, 
and my heart was in my mouth.” 

“I should have drowned, should I not?” she repeated, odd- 
ly persistent. 

‘Unless Dick had come to his senses in time. I remember 
now how he stood staring. It was too much for him. He was 
like a man in a dream. But he had saved Stella. We must be 
grateful to him forever because he saved Stella.” 

iii Yes.”’ 

What a small, cold voice it was! Her lips opened and 
closed, opened and closed. She shared every thought with 
him. Was she going to tell him that she believed his own 
brother, whom he loved and trusted, had been ready to leave 
her to her death? What a monstrous accusation he would 
think it? Would he not turn away from her as from a mad- 
woman, full of horrible imaginings? And supposing that, after . 
all, Richard Moore had simply been spellbound, turned to 
stone, frozen with horror, and so unable to save her? Sup- 
posing there was something black and evil in her own mind 
that made her believe such horrible wickedness in a fellow- 
creature—and that the one who had saved Stella? 

Her lips opened and shut, opened and shut—and remained 
‘silent. It was an accusation she did not dare to make. The 
secret must be between her and her husband in all the years 
to come; and it lay as chill and horrible in her soul as though 
she herself had been the murderer in intention. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A FORLORN HOPE. 


During this afternoon, which had so nearly proved a ter- 
rible one for James and Nesta, Miss Sophia Grantley had gone 
paying visits. 

It was a long time now since she had done such a thing. 
For the last year or so she had been very home-keeping. She 
seemed to have plenty to do at home, putting her house in 
order, to judge by the many papers she docketed and filed and 
destroyed and sent away for safe-keeping during that winter 
which preceded Captain Grantley’s leave. Since the summer 
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had come in she had taken to a bath. chair, being drawn about 
the quiet lanes by a trustworthy old servant, who took care 
not to jar his mistress. 

This afternoon, to the amazement of the coachman, he had 
‘ orders to bring round the landau, a stately vehicle which had 
not been in use for a long time. Mr. Simmons rather resented 
the order. He had grown so accustomed to having his time 
to himself that it seemed the height of inconsideration for the 
old lady to go out driving at her time of life, and with a nip 
in the wind, too; and Simmons of late, perhaps because of his 
easy life, had grown a bit wheezy and asthmatic, and looked 
upon himself as a man entitled to his well-earned rest. 

However, the carriage came round punctually, and Miss 
Grantley came down the steps supporting herself with one 
hand on her cane, the other on the arm of a rosy-cheeked, 
good-natured woman who had succeeded Grice as her maid. 

The old butler joined the woman on the steps as the landau 
rolled away from the long, low front of the Priory. 

**She do look fine,” said Mrs. Sutton, ‘‘a-sitting up there 
so straight. She doesn’t look her years, not by half.” 

‘She has great spirit,” said Wilkins, the butler. ‘ Great 
spirit she has, our Missus. She’ll hold her head high no 
matter how she be suffering till, Mrs. Sutton, till she be car- 
ried out in her coffing.” 

‘“‘Dear me, and she do suffer, poor soul, at times some- 
think dreadful,” said the sympathetic Sutton with a sniff. 

But even Sutton did not know how much her mistress suf- 
fered, nor guessed how near the time was when the indomi- 
table old spirit should yield to the inevitable, and enter upon 
the last grim fight, which could only be made lying down, 
which could only end one way. 

Miss Grantley had given the order—Mount-Eden. Sim- 
mons received the order with a little wonder. In the old days 
Lord Mount-Eden had been much abroad, and of late years 
Miss Grantley had not attended to her social duties, so there 
had been no visiting between them. 

During the drive Miss Grantley sat bolt upright. She had 
never been one for lolling. Time enough to lie down when 
she must, and that time was not very far off. The carriage 
went smoothly. The springs were still in excellent order; but 
once or twice when there was a slight jerk, the old lady set 
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her lips tightly and the film upon her eyes deepened in in- 
tensity. 

She was fortunate in finding Lady Eugenia at home and 
alone. The servant preceded her out to the garden at the 
back, where the lady was sitting on a grass-plot under a copper 
beech, with a newspaper on her lap. 

When she heard the footsteps on the path she came to 
meet her visitor, under the pergola of roses which was one of 
the beauties of the place. She and Miss Grantley were slightly 
acquainted. Lady Eugenia welcomed the old lady with some- 
thing like effusiveness, taking her hand to lead her to where 
there was a group of chairs surrounding that on which she 
had been sitting. 

She put Miss Grantley into the most comfortable of the 
chairs, and set a footstool for her feet: then stood beside her 
looking down at her, so tall and smiling and kind, like a gra- 
cious young goddess. Yet she had been looking serious enough 
just before Miss Grantley made her appearance and the gravity 
was still in her eyes, although her lips smiled. 

‘It was so good of you to come,” she said warmly. ‘Do 
you know, I have often wished to call on you, Miss Grantley. 
I hope papa will be in presently. He and Mr. Stanhope have 
gone over to Burbridge to find out if there is any more news. 
Of course you have heard—” 

‘*My dear,” said Miss Grantley, interrupting her, “ you 
shall tell me your news later. I want to talk to you without 
fear of interruption. A dying woman doesn’t pay afternoon 
calls. I want to talk to you about my nephew, Godfrey.” 

‘Your nephew, Captain Grantley ?” 

Lady Eugenia’s brown cheeks were suddenly irradiated. 

‘“‘He is very much in love with you, Lady Eugenia Capel. 
No; I’m not his ambassador. Godfrey can be his own am- 
bassador. Only I happen to know that he is in love with 
you—and that he does not dare show it, because he’s a 
poor man and no match for the Earl of Mount-Eden’s only 
daughter—” 

‘‘Papa has enough money,” said the lady, with a grave 
demeanor. . 

“And because he thinks he has no chance against Mr. 
Stanhope,” Miss Grantley said, watching Lady Eugenia’s face 
with eyes which had suddenly become bright and observant. 
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“Mr. Stanhope—papa’s friend and mine? Mr. Stanhope 
has no pretensions, I assure you, Miss Grantley. There is 
some one else whom he worships—” 

“If he has not, twenty others have. And my poor God- 
' frey has barely a penny to bless himself with, as they say. 
Not that that is anything unusual among gentlefolk. It is not . 
they who have the money now, but tradespeople. And they 
are received everywhere, even by those who ought to know 
better. I have always taken a different view. Although my 
own grand-niece married. a man in trade, I wouldn’t look at 
her for years. The Duchess of St. Germains helped to recon- 
cile me to the designs of Providence. She admires my great- 
nephew-in-law so very much. They are quite friends. It was 
a bit of a shock to me at first, for I have not quite dissoci- 
ated Nesta’s husband from his very respectable old father, who 
used to stand hat in hand when we spoke to him.” 

“It is such an interesting family,” said Lady Eugenia, 
with a sparkling eye. ‘Old Mr. Moore’s sister still lives in a 
cottage at the back of the mill. She is a delightfully clean, 
homely old body, with such a snowy high cap. I have gone 
with your niece to take tea with her. And Mr. Moore’s brothers 
are so odd and interesting.” 

‘I’ve always heard they were horrors,” said Miss Grantley. 
‘*But—James Moore is really a remarkable person. From what 
_the Duchess tells me I begin to understand my great-niece’s 
infatuation.” 

“The Duchess thinks Mr. Moore a finer figure of a man 
than even the late Duke,” Lady Eugenia said, with a flash of 
humor, ‘‘and she ought to know. Her first husband died just 
in time to prevent her divorcing him, because she discovered 
when he went to court that he had no calves to his legs.” 

Miss Grantley looked at her with the far-away contempla- 
tive gaze with which the old sometimes greet the sallies of 
the young. 

Just then a clock in the stable-yard struck, and Miss 
Grantley’s gaze became alert. 

‘“‘How I am wasting my time,” she said, “and at any 
moment some one may come and prevent my saying what I’ve 
come to say. A dying woman doesn’t drive about the coun- 
try for the pleasure of making small talk. Yes, I’m a dying 
woman, my dear; and I should like to make some one happy 
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before I go. My great-nephew, Godfrey, is in love with you, 
Lady Eugenia (Capel).” 

She stared hard at the color that once more flooded the 
lady’s cheeks. 

“And you are in love with him,” she said. “They were 
wrong who gave you to Mr. Stanhope.” 

Lady Eugenia’s eyelids fluttered nervously. 

“Captain Grantley avoids me,” she said in a low voice. 

“ Because he is a high-minded, Quixotic boy. He has no 
money and you have much. That is why I am not going to 
wait for my death to give him all I have. It is not much as 
fortunes go now-a-days, but at least he need not depend alto- 
gether on your bounty. Godfrey shall speak.” 

Lady Eugenia blushed redly and then turned very pale. 

“I should like him to speak now,” she said; “but per- 
haps he never will. Perhaps, if he is as I think him, he will 
think I ought to be free. There is going to be war—and 
with savages; the worst kind of war. That was the news I 
wanted to tell you. Gordon is dead in Khartoum. We must 
talk and think of nothing else now. He will not speak. He 
will not be thinking of love. Ah, here comes papa.” 

For the rest of the visit Miss Grantley was strangely silent, 
so silent that Lord Mount-Eden, when he had returned, won- 
dered why the old lady had come only to sit mum-chance 
like that. And Mr. Stanhope, who prided himself on a knowl- 
edge of what lay behind faces, wished she would speak; won- 
dered what it was, resolution or despair, that sat on the pale 
old lips so tight together. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











THE WONDERS OF LOURDES. 


BY J. BRICOUT. 


Mathie URING the past two years unusual attention has 
i\/ i 6been given to Lourdes—the little village of the 
i} Pyrenees in which so many marvels have occurred 
ever since that blessed eleventh of February, 

Were 1858, when the Queen of Heaven graciously ap- 
puree to the humble Bernadette. Pilgrims have flocked thither 
in larger crowds than usual. The happenings at the shrine, 
both past and present, have become once more the object of 
the most widely divergent views. 

What is to be thought of Bernadette’s visions and the cures 
at Lourdes? It will be worth our while to examine these 
questions thoroughly and without prejudice. 

But before we treat the matter directly, it may be well to 
glance at the attitude of both believers and unbelievers in this 
connection. 

We will not dwell on the “ persecutions” or trials to which 
Bernadette and the first believers in Lourdes were subjected 
by the civil authorities, among whom were the Mayor, the 
Police Commissioner, the Prefect, and the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Worship. Many of the officials who tried to 
make Bernadette retract her assertions, and to check the popu- 
lar enthusiasm, were sincere Catholics. Others, while not posi- 
tively hostile to the Church, did not believe in the supernatu- 
ral. At any rate, they did not admit that, subsequent to the 
Gospel miracles, there was any need of Divine intervention in 
the world. 

Science and scientists naturally take a part in the debates 
provoked by the happenings at Lourdes. They have a right 
to do so. We have no thought of reproaching them for sub- 
jecting the wonders of Lourdes to the most exhaustive investi- 
gation. We blame them only because they treat the question 
too summarily, and subject it to a sort of jugglery. 

A few examples will bring out our thought clearly. In its 
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issue of June 27, 1872, L’Union Medicale printed a conference 
delivered by Doctor Voisin, of the Salpétriére. In it, as proof 
that hallucinations very frequently led to insanity, the learned 
professor asserted that Bernadette, having lost her mind, had 
been “shut up in the Ursuline Convent of Nevers.” 

Two months later (Nevers, September 3, 1872) Dr. Robert 


Saint- 


Cyr, President of the Niévre Medical Society, wrote as 


follows to Dr. Damoiseau, President of the Orne Medical So- 


ciety : 


My DEAR COLLEAGUE: You could not have applied to a 
better source for information about the young girl of Lourdes, 
to-day Sister Marie-Bernard. As doctor to the community, I 
have long given my care to this young sister, whose delicate 
health at one time gave us cause for uneasiness. She is now 
much better, from a patient has become my infirmarian, and 
has accomplished her duties perfectly. She is slight and 
frail in appearance, and is twenty-seven years old. Natural- 
ly calm and gentle, she tends the invalids very intelligently, 
and without omitting any of the directions given. She has 
complete control of her patients, and I have entire confidence 
in her. 

You see, my dear colleague, that this young sister is far 
from being insane. I would say further that her calm, sim- 
ple, and sweet nature is not in the least compatible with any 
such tendency. 


One month later, on October 3, the Bishop of Nevers wrote 


the fo 


llowing letter to the Univers: 


DEAR Sir: As you very well know, it was asserted some 
little time ago by a professor at the Salpétriére, when devel- 
oping his theory on hallucination, that Bernadette Soubirous, 
in religion Sister Marie-Bernard, was detained in the Ursu- 
line Convent at Nevers as a mad woman. Will you kindly 
publish this letter, in which I declare: 

1. That Sister Marie-Bernard has never set foot in the 
Ursuline Convent at Nevers. 

2. That she lives at Nevers, it is true, but in the mother- 
house of the Sisters of Charity and of Christian Instruction, 
where she entered and remains of her own free will, like any 
other sister. 

3. That, far from being mad, she is an uncommonly sensi- 
ble person and of unequalled calmness of mind. Moreover, 
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I have great pleasure in inviting the above-mentioned pro- 
fessor to come in person to verify this triple statement. 

If he will be good enough to let me know the date of his 
arrival, I will see to it that he is put into communication with 
Sister Marie-Bernard, and that he may have no doubt as to 
her identity, I will ask M. le Procureur of the Republic to 
present her. He will then be able to examine her and to 
question her as long as it pleases him. 


M. E. Artus even promised 10,000 francs to Dr. Voisin if 
he would prove his assertion. The ‘professor remained silent. 
M. Artus then wrote to him: 


Allow me, Sir, to end this discussion by a reflection which 
is addressed to all those who, like yourself, have the honor to 
speak to the public, either by speech or in writing. In these 
conditions, any man who denies or asserts tacts of such im- 
portance, without due consideration, or accurate verification, 
commits a social crime, for he falsifies or troubles the con- 
science of an innumerable class who have neither time nor 
opportunity to examine the matter for themselves, and who 
naturally tend to believe those whose duty it is to instruct 
them.* 


Dr. Balencie, now attached to the Medical Office at Lourdes, 
knew and observed Bernadette from the time of the first appa- 
rition. Although a Catholic, he came to the conclusion, in his 
report to the Prefect, that the young girl was a victim of hal- 
lucinations. His testimony, then, has weight. Surely we may 
trust him when he affirms, with many others, that Bernadette left 
Lourdes of her own free will, out of humility and also out of a 
desire to escape the vain and tiring exhibitions which she could 
not avoid while there. 

How many doctors and learned men manifest the same lack 
of judgment as Dr. Voisin when treating of Lourdes? They 
imagine that there is nothing more to be said after they have 
spoken of “the faith that heals” and the power of suggestion. 
They practically assert that only nervous diseases are healed at 
Lourdes, or that, at any rate, there is never any sudden resto- 
ration of any wasted tissue. Cases are cited which disprove 


* The text of these documents is taken from l'Abbé Bertrin’s book, A Critical History 
of Happenings at Lourdes, The abbéis a professor at the Catholic Institute of Paris, His 
book is published in English by Benziger Brothers, New York. 
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their assertions. They answer that these cases are undoubtedly 
apocryphal; that they do not exist. They seem to think that 
their denial ends the matter. It is, to be sure, one way of 
escaping a difficulty, but it surely is not honest and scientific. 
The facts ought to be studied at closer range. The question 
is a grave one, and of supreme importance for our moral and 
religious life. May we not charge those who flatly deny the 
evidence of facts, who do not hesitate to contradict themselves 
by “correcting” or denying their diagnosis of a case, rather 
than admit a miraculous cure, with falsehood and dishonesty ? 


One day a girl arrived at Lourdes with a medical certifi- 
cate, stating that she was consumptive. After a first bath in 
the piscina she felt cured. Examined at the Medical Office, 
it was found that there was no longer any lung disease. The 
evil no longer existed, if it had existed at all. 

The certificate which stated its existence was short, but to 
the point. From motives of prudence the doctor was wired 
to, to obtain a distinct and certain diagnosis. Nothing was 
mentioned of the cure which had taken place. The doctor 
telegraphed back : ‘‘ She is consumptive.’’ 

It became known later that this was also the opinion of 
other doctors who had attended the patient. Meanwhile the 
girl returned joytully home, and immediately went to the 
doctor to obtain a certificate of her cure. He gave her one, 
but very unwillingly. When she read it she found that he 
declared her to be cured, but cured of a cold. 

The phthisis, certified to in the previous certificate and in 
the telegram, had developed into a cold! The free-thinker 
had overruled the doctor and made him lie.* 


Those who will not admit the fact of a divine intervention 
at Lourdes, unless God raises a dead man to life or restores an 
amputated limb, are both thoughtless and unfair. According 
to them, the cures that have been effected there thus far are 
but trifles that do not merit serious consideration. They will 
believe only on more certain grounds. 

How can those prodigies, with which the history of Lourdes 
is filled, be treated so disdainfully? They are of the very 
highest value. And what foolish pride there is in demanding 
that God work this or that miracle to order. “If they hear 


* Bertrin, Lourdes, pp. 231-232. 
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not Moses and the prophets, neither will they believe, if one 
rise again from the dead.” 

These werds are ever true. I know not if God will some 
day be pleased to work at Lourdes the stupendous miracles 
such critics ask, but I do know that if these miracles were 
performed, these same critics would quickly conjure up some 
other pretext for refusing to find the finger of God in them. 
“* After all,” they would say, “why should it be impossible for 
a dead man to come to life again naturally? Why should 
not the soul, at times, come back to resume possession of the 
body it has left, and so reconstitute the living combination 
called man?” Or another difficulty would be brought for- 
ward. “Is the fact itself absolutely certain?” Might it not 
have been merely an hallucination, due either to hypnotic or 
auto-suggestion? For it is in this fashion that many have ex- 
plained the Gospel miracles, such as the changing of water into 
wine, the multiplication of loaves, the calming of the tempest, 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead, and the resurrection of 
Jesus. ‘‘ Unbelievers are the most credulous of all men,” said 
Pascal. How much wiser is the man of good-will, who loyally 
admits the facts that have been observed and bravely holds 
fast to the conclusions that follow from them! 

It is not merely scientific men who give evidence of 
thoughtlessness, and even of bad faith in connection with 
Lourdes. We will mention here only two names—Zola and 
Jean de Bonnefon. Zola, for instance, in his book on Lourdes 
gave his readers the impression that it was a true account 
of what actually took place at Lourdes. The press echoed 
the claim, yet the book is purely and simply a romance. 

Zola never saw Bernadette. He never consulted those who 
knew her and could study her at close range. What he wrote 
about her childhood is, on the whole, pure fancy, though he 
writes as if it were actual truth. He claims that Bernadette was 
a victim of hallucinations. He also imagines the cures that 
he narrates, fashioning them according to the needs of his 
thesis. They are altogether at variance with fact. His hero- 
ine, Marie de Guersaint, is a type of the hysterical patient 
cured by suggestion. His other “ miraculously cured” charac. 
ters, have nothing of the supernatural in their cure. Their 
cure, if it is a case of cancer, has been gradual and imperfect; 
if it is a case of bone decay, it has not been sufficiently estab- 
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lished; if it is a case of consumption, it has not been permanent 
or real. All that is false. Dr. Boissarie and l’Abbé Bertrin 
have proved it superabundantly. But how few of Zola’s readers 
will open books like those of Bertrin or Boissarie? They will 
take Zola’s words as truth. 

One example will show how Zola plays fast and loose with 
facts. La Grivotte, whom he pictures with excessive realism, 
is none other than Marie Lebranchu. But while Marie Le- 
branchu was instantaneously cured of consumption, which 
would have soon proved fatal, and has had no relapse in six- 
teen years, La Grivotte, after a brief improvement which can 
be explained by suggestion, dies on her return from Lourdes. 


This off-hand manner of deriding truth, and daringly cheat- 
ing his readers, so upset the president of the Medical Office, 
that one day, when at Paris, he called on M. Zola and said: 

‘* How did you dare to make Marie Lebranchu die? You 
know very well that she is as well as you or I.”’ 

‘* What has that got to do with me?’’ was the audacious 
reply. ‘*‘ My characters are my own. I can treat them as I 
like. I can make them live or die asI please. All I have to 
consider is the interest of my plot.’’ 

I do not know what M. Boissarie then replied, but I know 
very well that he might have said: 

‘* If you wished to take such liberties you should not have 
announced to the world at large that your novel is historical. 
Nor should you have said in the press you were going to ex- 
pose ‘the truth, the whole truth, the truth which will profit 
everybody.’ Once the public have received such promises, 
they have a right to expect their accomplishment. The 
author is bound to relate the facts faithtully, even if they are 
contrary to his personal opinions. If, then, a cured woman 
who maintains her cure is represented as undergoing a mortal 
relapse, the case is certainly one of perjury.* 


Undoubtedly some of the cures at Lourdes—apparent cures 
—are not permanent. We have no thought of denying that 
suggestion can afford temporary relief, even to consumptives. 
What we do say against Zola is, not that he makes La Grivotte 
suffer a relapse, but that he makes her case the ordinary rule 
and creates the impression that nervous diseases are the only 
diseases truly cured at Lourdes. 


* [bid., pp. 347-348. 
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Zola was embarrassed by Marie Lebranchu’s existence. He 
tried to get this troublesome witness out of the way by bury- 
ing her in an obscure corner of Belgium. Marie Lebranchu her- 
self, in March, 1908, told about the visit Zola paid her in 1906, 
‘ four years after her cure: 


** He (Zola) said that M. Boissarie worried him all the time 
about my case, and reproached him for having made me die. 
He told me that if I wanted to leave Paris, and go to Belgium 
with my husband, he would see to it that we should not want 
for anything.’’ 

‘* Then he suggested that you go to Brussels? ”’ 

**No; not to Brussels, nor to any other large ‘city. We 
would have to live in a country-place which he would get tor 
us himself. Then he pulled out his pocket-book, and took a 
bundle of bank-notes from it. Ido not know how much it 
was, for he did not countthem. He held them out to me, 
saying: ‘ Here, this will do for your first needs. It will be 
enough fora month. In that time I will look for what you 
want and I will myself secure you a place.’ ”’ 

** Did you accept the offer? ’’ 

‘* For a moment I was tempted to do so, for we were desti- 
tute at the time. But my husband, making up his mind 
quite suddenly, went up to M. Zola, took him by the arm, 
and threw him out, bidding him go away. M. Zola left and I 
never saw him again.’’ * 


No matter what he may say to the contrary, Zola wrote 
his novel in order to destroy belief in the supernatural at 
Lourdes. M,. Jean de Bonnefon, in writing his newspaper arti- 
cles and gathering them into a volume,t aimed at the same 
end. M.de Bonnefon called himself a Catholic, but he wished 
to persuade the government to stop pilgrimages to Lourdes. 

M. de Bonnefon demands that they be forbidden on the 
ground of public morality: Lourdes is but a shameful exploitation 
of human credulity. He calls for it in the name of public health: 
these sick people travel through France and are always likely 
to spread contagion. He calls for it in the name of public 
order: Lourdes is a hot-bed of political reaction. No doubt, 
he adds, simple people will be grieved by the closing of this 
“bad place,” where they think they see a little corner of heaven 


* Jbid., p. 577. tJean de Bonnefon, Lourdes et ses Tenanciers. 
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dropped down on earth. But there are cases in which a sur- 
geon will not shrink from performing even the most painful 
operations. 

M. de Bonnefon does not prove his statements. I will not 
stop to show that Lourdes is not a center of political disturbance, 
nor a source of infection. There is hardly any one who has 
taken the editor of the Petite République and the Dépéche (of 
Toulouse) seriously in these points. I may be excused, how- 
ever, for dwelling on what he continually speaks of as ‘‘ the 
lie of Lourdes.” De Bonnefon writes: 


There is no need of a scientist to refute the legend. An 
historian’s notes will do that. 


On several occasions he speaks as an historian who has 
ransacked archives, discovered unedited documents, and holds 
himself as an impartial critic. The truth is that M. de Bonnefon 
has done nothing, as a rule, but repeat lying rumors, long in 
circulation. For example, he has repeated the story concern- 
ing the source of the water-supply for the pools and pipes in 
the Grotto.* 

On some points, however, he has furnished an unedited 
document for his readers. Unfortunately all that is interesting 
in this document bears strong traces of apocryphal origin. 
First let us hear M. de Bonnefon: 


M. Falconnet, a magistrate, worthy of a place in old-time 
parliaments, was then ‘‘ procureur général’’ at the imperial 
court of Pau. On December 28, 1857, forty-five days before 
the first apparition { he sent the following (unpublished) official 
note to the imperial ‘‘ procureur’’ at the Lourdes court. 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR AT THE IMPERIAL 
CourT OF PAu, 

My DEAR AssocraTE: I hear that certain manifestations 
pretending to be supernatural and apparently miraculous are 
planned for the end of the year. I beg you to see to it that a 
close watch is kept onthem. I must know the details so as to 
judge under what articles of the Penal Code they may be prose- 
cuted. I fear that you can count but little on the local au- 


*This groundless and hundred-times-refuted story is to the effect that the water comes 
from the Gave through skillfully concealed pipes. 


t The italics are M. de Bonnefon’s. 
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thorities, either civil or religious. It is our duty to take the 
necessary steps to prevent a recurrence of scandals like those 
of La Salette,* and particularly because the religious demon- 
stration conceals a political scheme. 
Respectfully yours, 
E. FALCONNET, 
Procureur général. 


During his New Year’s receptions, M. Falconnet repeated 
the suggestions he had made to the Imperial Prosecutor at 
Lourdes. He then left for Paris and reported the impending 
events to his superior, the Keeper of the Seals. 


Apropos of this matter we will quote l’Abbé Bertrin, who 
has devoted a few pages of his new edition to M. de Bonnefon’s 
unpublished document. 


This document may be characterized in one word. // is 
apocryphal. 

We boldly challenge the man who quoted it for the first 
time, in 1905, to produce the original, or at least to tell where 
it can be seen, so that the public will be able to prove its ex- 
istence. The unknown agent, who brought him the copy, 
played a trick on him. The document never existed. 


M. Bertrin concludes his sharp, decisive discussion of the 


letter as follows: 


To speak seriously, it is plain that the whole story aims at 
making us ridiculous. This ‘‘ official note’’ is written ina 
style that is neither known nor approved in official circles. 
This extremely important official communication is never 
heard of until it suddenly puts in its appearance one day after 
the lapse of halfa century. Then there is no telling where it 
comes from. It is, moreover, astonishing that all the inter- 
ested officials of the time, among them the supposed recipient 
of the letter himself, show by their words and conduct that 
they never even suspected the existence of this document. 
These suggestions were renewed at a New Year’s reception 
which has been proved fictitious.t The trip to Paris was un- 
dertaken by a prominent personage just to give the Keeper of 


* La Salette is a village of the Alps. According to the common belief of the faithful, the 
Blessed Virgin appeared in 1846 toa little boy and girl who were tending their flocks on the 
mountain nearby. 

t It has been proved that M. Falconnet did not hold any reception on New Year's Day, 
1858, nor on the days following. 
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the Seals information about a villagerumor. . . . This 
whole extravagant story is evidently a romance. It isa badly- 
conceived romance, however, for it is too unreal and its im- 
probability is too evident. A critical mind need not give it 
another thought. There can be no doubt inthe matter. The 
case is settled. 


Eight or ten months have already elapsed since M. Bertrin 
published this complete refutation, but M. de Bonnefon has 
not been heard from. Like Dr. Voisin before him, he is silent, 
He has no answer ready. Once again, however, we are forced 
to say that, in a certain world, honesty does not seem to be 
current coin. 

To put it briefly, I am of the opinion that the stand taken 
by the Church and by the faithful with regard to Lourdes is 
much more correct and honest than that taken by free-thinkers. 

I do not mean to say that Churchmen have no reason at 
all for self-reproach in this, as in other matters. One must be 
very guileless and childlike to pretend to find absolute perfec- 
tion here below. We know that men are always men. Even 
granting that the charges or insinuations of Henri Lasserre, 
Huysmans, Zola, and Jean de Bonnefon are not entirely ground- 
less, we will not be thereby scandalized. The all-important fact 
is that the clergy, as a body, have played a part at Lourdes 
which is approved by good sense, prudence, and honesty. 

L’Abbé Peyramale, the pastor of Lourdes, and Mgr. Lau- 
rence, the Bishop of Tarbes, began very wisely by holding 
aloof and by keeping silence. If it was God who was acting 
through Bernadette, He would easily furnish His credentials. 
They did not deny, @ priori, the objective reality of Berna- 
dette’s visions; neither did they affirm it off-hand. They waited 
for incontrovertible proof. 

The little girl’s sincerity, however, was beyond question. 
Soon cures were worked by water from the spring which she 
had revealed. The people, with eager confidence, were con- 
vinced that it was the Immaculate Virgin who had appeared to 
her. On July 28, 1858, more than five months after the first 
apparition, Mgr. Laurence decided to appoint a committee of 
investigation. Almost four years more passed by before the 
Bishop gave his decision, authorizing his diocese to venerate 
our Lady of the Grotto of Lourdes. 


VOL, LXXXIX.—31 
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This ordinance has not been left to stand alone. Others 
have appeared, even quite recently, giving canonical judgment 
to the effect that certain cures have been wrought through the 
intercession of our Lady of Lourdes, 

Up to the present time, it is true, the Popes have not 
given any explicit, definitive judgment from which one could 
conclude that the Church teaches infallibly the supernatural 
character of the revelations to Bernadette or of the cures at 
Lourdes. There is no doubt, however, about their private 
opinion. Pius X., as well as Pius IX. and Leo XIIL, believes 
firmly that they are supernatural. Leo XIII. having author- 
ized an Office and Mass of the Apparition, on November 13, 
1907, Pius X. extended the feast to the whole Church. Hence- 
forth it is of liturgical obligation on February 11. M. Bertrin 
remarks that this is the only happening of its kind in eight 
hundred years. In all that time no other “apparition” has 
found entrance into the general liturgy. Many significant in- 
dications, furthermore, give ground for the belief that Rome 
will not delay to “introduce the cause” of the beatification 
and canonization of Bernadette. 

The judgment of Catholics in general, like that of the epis- 
copate, is firm and clear. The excellent works of Pére Cros, 
Dr. Boissarie, and l’Abbé Bertrin—I mention only the best- 
known—have fully enlightened the faithful. They know that a 
host of conscientious and well-informed physicians unhesitatingly 
guarantee the proofs of miracles effected by the Virgin of 
Lourdes. Two declarations in particular have been the object 
of widespread public attention. 

The first was made by more than a hundred physicians 
who met on October 21, 1901, under the presidency of the 
illustrious Dr. Duret, a professor of the surgical clinic in the 
Catholic Faculty of Medicine at Lille. Dr. Le Bec, the well- 
known surgeon of St. Joseph’s Hospital in Paris, had explained 
the cure of Pierre de Rudder with the most scrupulous exact- 
ness. After an exhaustive study of the case, and with a per- 
fect knowledge of the facts, the assembly voted the following 
conclusions : 


The members of St. Luke’s Society, after an examination 
of the circumstances connected with the cure of Pierre de 
Rudder, who was afflicted for about eight years with a sup- 
purating fracture of the leg, are of opinion 
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1. That the complete restoration of the bone, revealed by 
the autopsy, could not have been effected suddenly by natural 
means. 

2. That the testimony of many eye-witnesses, who visited 
the sick man immediately before his cure, is sufficient to at- 
test the continuance of the fracture, even if a medical certifi- 
cate had not been issued, as happened, at that very time. 
They think, consequently, that this sudden cure ought to be 
considered a fact of the supernatural order, or, in other 
words, a miracle. 


The second declaration is even more recent. It dates from 
1906-1907. At the time that violent attacks were being made 
against pilgrimages to Lourdes, it was signed by 346 doctors. 
In it we read: 


The undersigned consider ita duty . . . to admit that 
unhoped-for cures are effected at Lourdes in great numbers, 
by a particular energy or agency, whose secret formula science 
does not .know as yet, and which it cannot explain reasonably 
by the sole powers of nature. 


The signers of this act of faith are not obscure men. 
Among them there are three members of the Academy of 
Medicine, a dozen professors of Faculties, forty-two surgeons 
and physicians from hospitals, fourteen heads of clinics or la- 
boratories, and forty-two acting or former internes. 

In the present paper we simply wish to state that, in view 
of what we have said about the sentiments of ecclesiastical 
authorities and competent scholars, Catholics have good reason 
to believe in the Virgin of Lourdes and in the miracles which 
her goodness bestows so freely. 

They should not be taxed with blind credulity for betaking 
themselves to Lourdes by hundreds of thousands and by mil- 
lions. Their confidence rests on sure foundations, ; 

There is, no doubt, something great and high-spirited in 

-the stand taken by the scholarly free-thinker who confronts 
what is extraordinary with an undiminished faith in the power 
of science and tells himself that there will come a day in which 
science will explain and clear up what is now mysterious and 
apparently superior to nature, just as it has already explained 
many things that were but lately included in the realm of 
mystery. 
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There is something noble in the faith which buoys up and 
animates so many scientists—a faith often crowned with suc- 
cess. We also share this faith in so far as it is well-founded 
and legitimate. There is nothing to hinder our belief in the 
‘laws of nature and the indefinite victories of science. We re- 
ject only the excesses and vagaries of scientific faith. Nature 
and her laws are always subject to God, their sovereign Author. 
When He sees fit to do so in His Infinite Wisdom, He is al- 
ways free to act directly in this world and always able to 
make His intervention perceptible to men of good-will. 

I say to men of good-will. The reason why is because 
moral and religious facts or reasonings do not impose them- 
selves on men’s minds with such constraining force as to take 
away all possibility of resistance and with it all merit. “I 
have believed because I have seen,” said Dr. Doyous, a phys- 
ician of Lourdes, a sceptic in religion. He had examined 
Bernadette carefully and admitted that he was overcome by 
the facts. Dr. Doyous believed because he had seen, I grant 
it, but also because the truth did not frighten him. Dr. Ba- 
lencie, of whom we have already spoken, Dr. Diday, and many 
others were also men of good-will. They had cast doubt on 
the miracle of Lourdes. They had denied it, opposed it, and 
even ridiculed it; but they ended by proclaiming it openly. 

Let free-thinkers who willingly acknowledge Bernadette’s 
sincerity and the reality of the cures at Lourdes, have the 
courage to be perfectly honest with themselves. Let them 
resolve, sincerely, to accept the whole truth with all its prac- 
tical consequences. This good-will, we are sure, will open their 
souls to the sweet influence of the Immaculate Virgin of 


Lourdes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















THE SMALL AND NARROW HOUSE. 


BY PAMELA GAGE. 


HE house is the shell into which the man creeps, 
™ that strange erection of one box upon another 
which has become to him more than a shelter from 
the wind and weather, which contains all his ego- 

== isms, and is spiritual or earthly, according to the 
nature of its owner. It is something inseparable from the man. 
He plants his character upon it. Then it becomes home. If 
it should be only a home for a little while, the body of it be- 
longing to some one who has no more to do with it than that 
lifeless ownership, the soul of the house, which for the time 
being is an image of the man’s soul, departs from the house with 
him, and it is soulless, lifeless, till a new owner comes to give 
it a soul, 

When I have been in a house for a time but have had to 
leave it I have felt that the house was dead and I was closing 
its eyes when I turned my back upon it. It has been a little 
death to myself to leave a house which I have informed with 
my own soul, which has shared so many things poignant and 
pleasant with me. I have always felt that the house left soul- 
less was like a ghost that cried to one in the still watches of 
the night to come back and warm it. These square boxes be- 
come as so many tabernacles of the soul: within them life is 
begun and love is brought to fruition. Those walls look upon 
the tragedies of the soul when one lies awake at night and is 
solitary after an illness. They are acquainted with death and 
birth. The spirit is yielded up in them, and they have held 
the exquisiteness of children and the tenderness of parents and 
the silent hours of lovers and the communion with God. They 
become so sacred that it seems a thousand pities they should 
ever serve for one family after another. They ought to be 
Holy of Holies: and instead, with the great mass of people, 
they are but shelters from the wind and rain for three years 
or five years; and then away to another house. It is no won- 
der the business of house-building has become degraded, since 
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what was once a temple is now a shelter for the night. It is 
fitting that houses should be jerry-built and topple soon to 
ruins. They are not fitted for what should be a house’s high 
vocation. 

You have only to mark the difference between the beauti- 
ful old houses that have enshrined the same family for ages 
and the newer houses that are a public thing. It is not a dif- 
ference of age and beauty and strong building: it is something 
more subtle than that. A quite new house, though you lav- 
ished on it as much as Solomon did on the building of the 
Temple, would still be a dead thing: a mere empty shell await- 
ing its soul. Whereas the old house has a wisdom and vener- 
able charm all its own. It is like a beautiful old, wise mother 
who knows much and can impart much. 

On the other hand, there are houses that are always soul- 
less, and these are houses that one leaves without regret. They 
are those houses which are built for only temporary habitation, 
only concerned with the holidays of life, such as seaside chalets 
and villas. One feels no more grief at leaving them than at 
leaving an empty box. One has no memories of them. Where- 
as, leaving behind a many-hundred-year-old cottage, which we 
had inhabited for a couple of months, my very heart bled at 
forsaking it where it stood in its little cottage-garden. The 
moonlit nights, the exquisite mornings, the singing of birds, 
the golden summer days, seemed somehow bound up with it. 
When I left it so much had I lost, by so much was I the 
poorer and the older. The cottage had a soul, and the little 
windows under the timbered eaves looked after us as we turned 
away like the eyes of a friend who is forsaken. 

I have always thought that a house which is really a dwell- 
ing-place tells you its secrets as you cross the threshold. I 
think I can tell if love is there and peace. In a house where 


‘those who ought to love each other are at variance, on the 


brightest days I have seen the lurking shadows in the hall and 
on the staircase. In old houses about London, beautiful in 
their own way, I have smelt old sins in the rooms and have 
not been surprised to hear that this or that famous rake or 
famous courtesan inhabited there. In old houses in the coun- 
try, with the wind blowing through them and greenness and 
beautiful distances beyond the windows, I have been aware of 
the peaceful and simple lives that were lived there. Asan old 
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garden in London smells of the churchyard, while the country 
garden smells of box and roses, so the old London house, once 
a country house, hidden away picturesquely in a secluded 
place, is haunted by the ghosts of old sins. . 

What gives a Queen Anne house or a Georgian house in 
a London square or street its curious, old-world dignity ? Is 
it not the beaux and the belles who once inhabited there? 
When you have entered a house of this sort, insignificant, 
relatively, outside, within beautiful and spacious, with an or- 
dered, old-world dignity which hears no more of the roar of 
London than if it were a hundred miles away, it is not the 
body of the house that impresses you. It is its soul; its soul 
which has taken on the impression of those dead and gone 
men and women. No mere adding together and grouping of 
bricks and mortar, marble and stucco-work, no carpets and 
curtains, tables and chairs, could give you that sense of a 
living personality. 

I have a fancy, a conviction perhaps, that I know, cross- 
ing its threshold, a house in which religion is a living force. 
It is the something light and bright which meets one at the 
door of a convent and makes every convent beautiful. I asso- 
ciate it nearly always with rather spare and austere abodes. 
There are other lightnesses and brightnesses. There is the 
warmth of a home where the mother is a leving and bene- 
ficent influence to her children. I have known such a one 
and there was a feeling of firelight in it all the year. Now 
the poor house stands empty, remembering the fire that has 
gone out. The last time I passed there the gates at which I 
used to turn in so certain of my welcome had flapping bills 
—‘*To Let or to be Sold”—upon them. I came upon it 
suddenly, arriving there by a road which I had not known 
passed those gates which had been such a pleasant sight to 
me as the end of a pilgrimage. The bills were terrible to me, 
and the empty, unlit house in the midst of its fields and 
gardens, 

There is also a brightness and lightness of country air, es- 
pecially visible when one has come from the city. It used to 
hang in those cottage rooms lucent as well-water. It was an 
absence of course as well as a presence: an absence of the 
impurities that hang in London air, making it almost palpable; 
but a sweet, pure presence as well. The lightness and bright- 
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ness of holiness is another matter. It is so clear that some 
might find it cold. It attained its perfection doubtless in a 
small house at Nazareth some nineteen hundred years ago. 

I have crossed over a threshold and I have said to myself: 


. “ Here lives a saint.’”’ I have found it in the little, damp 


cabin inhabited by an Irish village-dressmaker, who was the 
prototype of Mary as her sister was of Martha. Martha 
cooked and washed up, and swept and dusted, and dug in the 
little garden, and put wall-flowers in an old jam-jar by Mary’s 
bed: for Mary sat in bed, propped up with cushions, and 
sewed, with the eyes of her soul in the other world, while the 
eyes of her body were occupied with stitches. She put in a 
prayer with every stitch, but she was never pietistic. Though 
she was always sitting at Some One’s feet, yet she could talk 
cheerfully of gores and gathers and frills: and the long horse- 
face, which ought to have been ugly, was beautiful, ravaged 
by suffering, unhealthy in color from lack of. the open air and 
the sunshine, yet beautiful always, as though there were a light 
behind it. She was a much better craftswoman than most of 
her kind; indeed, it was her devotion to her craft that had 
laid her low for life—for, sitting up late to finish a wedding 
dress for a rustic bride, in her green youth she sat. on the 
cold stone flags of the floor, that discomfort might keep her 
awake, and so contracted the chill which twisted her out of 
shape. She was humbly apologetic to poor Brother Ass the 
body for the things she had laid upon it unthinkingly, and 
while she talked in her soft drawl I saw the lightness and 
the brightness in the room. 

I remember it also in a village post-office, where there was 
a pretty elderly spinster, with little hectic lights in her cheeks. 
There my memory of it is associated with the smell of lilies 
which in Julys long ago used to fill many receptacles. The 
floor was of clay, but the room had a strange dignity of its 
own, given it by the few pieces of old furniture which had 
survived the raids of collectors—a corner cupboard, a spinet 
with a high fluted back of faded red satin, a sofa with carved 
lions for feet and a high carved back, some quaint pieces of 
china and old spotted engravings. There was a beautiful order- 
liness about everything and the lightness and brightness hung 
in the air like a curtain, and the smell of the lilies smote 
sharply through it. 
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There was another house on a hill where a lady sat at a 
desk of mornings writing books in which scholarship was 
matched with a beautiful style. Later in the day she might 
have been met with in the hospitals or refuges of the town, 
consoling, helping, uplifting, with her strong, winning, human 
personality. She was no longer young, but she was nobly 
handsome, and she had eyes of youth, like Sweet Anne Page, un- 
der her banded gray-black hair, and her old husband used to say 
that her laughter was like a shower of fresh lilies. The house 
was very austere, hardly any hangings or curtains or carpets, 
but white floors, a few comfortable chairs, pictures and books, 
and flowers. I know I came there of winter afternoons with 
one who was very dear to her, who used to give the signal 
by three little sharp, glad taps with the knuckles that it was 
she who stood at the door. But I always see the rooms in 
white sunshine, without a mote in its brilliance. And it is 
summer, for a blackbird is singing in the sycamore outside the 
open window and there is a smell of cleanliness and roses, and 
I can see the old husband against a background of open win- 
dow leisurely cutting the pages of a review and calling out now 
and again to his wife. There is always the lightness and the 
brightness. That too is fled away after her. As one goes on, 
the milestones of one’s life come to be empty houses. 

There is nothing more dreadful than a house long empty, 
the dead body of a house calling out for the clay to cover it. 
I remember such a one in childhood, whose sinister aspect 
used to terrify me. It was haunted and no one would live in 
it—a dead body in which an evil spirit had taken up habita- 
tion. It had been a house of importance, and it was the more 
dreadful in its decay that it presented a long front of grimy 
windows, broken in places, curtained by long festoons of ragged 
cobwebs wherein the solitary spider had become a skeleton. 
The double hall-door was blistered all over and the grass 
sprouted between the flagstones of the steps. The flagged 
area was the receptacle of all manner of obscene rubbish. 
The long range of barred kitchen windows, coated with dirt, 
hid one knew not what terror. Even in the broad sunlight 
one passed it by quaking. People said that an uneaten wed- 
ding-breakfast moldered in one of the rooms, that the cheated 
and betrayed groom had turned the key of the door and walked 
out a hundred years ago. But an uneaten wedding-breakfast 
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had never given the house so sinister a look. Like the house 
in Browning’s poem one felt that 


“It must be wicked to have borne such pain.” 


That house is in a city which contains many dead and dere- 
lict houses, a city storied out of all proportion to its size. The 
Modern Spirit has never taken possession of it to oust the 
Spirit of the Past. It is a city which has slept and dreamt for 
a long time; and as one walks the wide thoroughfares one is 
elbowed by ghosts at every step and turn, some beautiful, some 
forbidding, some bright and heroic like stars in the firmament, 
others evil and blustering, cowards and traitors. There are as 
many ghosts in London Town but one is not aware of them, 
the tide of life runs so fast. Whereas in this city I think of, 
it is the ghosts who live and the living who are shadows. 
There the old houses are heavy with secrets. There is one 
gray and barred which I used to pass often—it was on the 
sunless side of the square, looking north, and it had a forbid- 
ding and prison-like air. It had net been occupied within my 
memory or the memory of people older than myself. It was 
one of the town’s mysterious houses. After a long, long time 
an old lady died at a great age in a lunatic asylum somewhere 
down the country. When her death appeared in the news- 
papers some very old gentlemen and ladies remembered a dash- 
ing, handsome girl who had suddenly dropped out of the gay 
life ef which she was a figure some fifty or sixty years before. 
It seemed that at the time she was certified a lunatic her 
estate was put into the hands of trustees, since she had no 
known relatives. The trustees had put caretakers into the 
house, an old couple who inhabited the dark, echoing kitchen 
and had no desire to pass the locked door of communication 
with the rest of the house at the head of the kitchen staircase. 
After the old lady’s death the house and its contents were to 
be sold. The auctioneer sent in his men to catalogue the 
furniture which had remained undisturbed there during all those 
years. When the hall-door was opened, after considerable dif- 
ficulty, for the wards of the lock were rusted, they entered, 
but were driven back by a suffocating odor which made the 
atmosphere of the house poisonous. Some one had to go be- 
fore and break a window before it was possible to proceed. 
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Some strange kind of dry rot had come upon the house; but 
there must have been dampness, too, for I was told that strange 
fungi were growing up through the carpets. Everything was 
rotting and rotten. The house had been furnished with beau- 
tiful old furniture, but something had eaten into it and the sub- 
stantial-looking things crumbled at a touch. 

All was extraordinarily noisome, as noisome as an evil 
swamp, and I was told that the men were overcome by the 
fumes at first and driven back till the air had blown the 
poison away. The rooms were all in order till they came to 
the principal bedroom on an upper floor. There everything 
was in a disorder that suggested flight. Everything lay as it 
had been flung down in some wild impulse of flight fifty or 
sixty years before. The bedclothes were huddled in a heap; 
the towels were flung on the floor; brushes and combs were in 
disorder on the dressing-table; the water-jug lay on its side 
and the water of that last ablution had apparently dried in the 
basin. The wardrobe was filled with garments that crumbled 
to dust between the fingers. Very little had survived the 
mysterious blight upon the house. 

As it happened the auctioneer was a man of taste. In the 
bedroom, half-way under the bed, there was found a box cov- 
ered in scarlet leather, beautifully tooled and gilt, studded with 
gilt nails. It was locked and there was no trace of a key. 
The auctioneer knew the very person to whom the box would 
appeal, a lady who was a well-known virtuoso, They went 
through the house together the day before the general public 
was admitted. The lady was in ecstasies over the box. But 
she must see the inside of it. Some one was sent for to open 
it, since no key they could produce seemed to fit it. Within 
were the crumbling bones of a new-born baby. Isn’t it like a 
story by Hawthorne?—one had almost said Poe, but Poe’s 
colors would be too flamboyant. The subtle horror of this 
story of a house requires more delicate handling than his. 
They took away the little bones to the Surgeons’ College of 
the city. And the house was pulled down se that the rich 
man next door might build an addition to his palace. But 
think of the house holding that secret all those years, and the 
terrified flight long ago, and the years and years during which 
the blooming young woman grew old and crazy! Only a su- 
perlative genius could do justice to the unique horror and fear 
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of it. But indeed the things that really happen quite transcend 
and surpass the imaginations even of genius. 

Not so far from where that house was still stands a house 
and will stand for centuries more if it is but permitted. It is 
a comfortable, beautiful old house, and it shelters kind and 
comfortable people. There, while you sit to afternoon tea, the 
little hostess will tell you of the ghost of the house, a little 
child-ghost that peers above the banisters and creeps fearfully 
down the stairs. Then she-will whisk away a rug and show 
you imprinted on the floor the bloody footprint of a little 
child, just the one little print. No washing has sufficed to re- 
move it. Then she will show you the bullets in the panel 
above the fireplace where some one had fought at close quar- 
ters. For the rest the house keeps the secret of the tragedy, 
the house, and the little ghost that comes stealing down in the 
gray of the morning—to kiss papa’s dead face,it may be. Well 
—who knows? And, not knowing, speculation is a stupidity. 

Then again there is the house where the lady lived to be 
very old, and though she had been beautiful died unmarried. 
They said.she had sent a lover to his death by her vanity and 
hard folly in her hey-day. Whatever she had done she had 
repented, for she was very devout and very good to the poor, 
and she was generally mourned for when she died. When at last 
she was dead, and the look of great suffering had passed from 
her face, leaving only peace, some one took from her wrist the 
broad bracelet of black velvet which she had never been with- 
out night or day. Underneath it there was the imprint of a 
hand which had gripped it hard and burnt into it, a livid mark 
now, but not to be mistaken for anything but the scars of a burn. 

But if I were to tell the stories of those old houses I should 
never be done. Certainly in their outward aspect they show 
the terror and the mystery which lies behind them as plainly 
as ever did human face. 

And indeed our houses would seem to bear to us some- 
thing of the relation of the body to the spirit. We inform 
them with ourselves, and if the tenant be clean and comely the 
house is cheerful to look upon, like a body that houses a bright 
soul. But if the tenant be wicked the house has a sinister 
aspect. And like the body when the spirit has left it, when 
we leave them our houses are mere cerements and cast off 
garments no longer fit to cumber the earth. 

















THE HOURS OF OUR LADY. 


BY MARIAN NESBITT. 


Sa@iNE method of honoring our Lady which, in the 
Middle Ages, was very general amongst the upper 
classes, and indeed amongst all those who were 
sufficiently educated to be able to read, was the 
recitation of her Hours, commonly known as the 
Hore Beate Virginis—or, the Little Office of the Blessed Vir- 
gin; and this pious and praiseworthy practice having fallen 
greatly into disuse, even in the case of very devout persons, 
a few words on the subject may not be out of place. 

First it must be remarked, in passing, that the Roman Bre- 
viary contains three forms of the Office of our Lady—one for 
feasts, one for Saturdays, and one called the Little Office. It 
was this last which, being both short and devotional, became so 
general amongst the laity; and which, written in manuscript, 
and exquisitely illuminated, existed from the sixth century, 
‘‘though it was revived, as well as revised, in the eleventh, by 
St. Peter Damian.” 

It was also, reliable authorities tell us, one of the earliest 
books printed. St. Margaret of Scotland was in the habit of 
reciting this Office ‘“‘every day”; and, as she died in 1093, it 
would seem that the movement made some years earlier in the 
south of Europe, to revive the Office of our Lady, had already 
extended to Scotland. 

In this connection, it must not be forgotten that, until the 
time of the great religious rebellion, the form of our Lady’s 
Office in England was usually after the ancient “Sarum Use,” 
which differed slightly from the Roman form, now so familiar 
to us; and, in all the Sarum primers certain subjects for con- 
templation during the recitation of the Office were engraved 
at the beginning of the different Hours. Though not invaria- 
bly placed in exactly the same order, the general arrangement 
of these subjects was as follows: the Annunciation at Matins; 
the Visitation at Lauds; the Nativity of our Lord at Prime; 
the Circumcision at Tierce; the Purification at Sext; the Ado- 
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ration of the Three Kings at None; the Flight into Egypt at 
Vespers; the Assumption at Compline. 

It is interesting to note that the books, whether written or 
printed with the Hours of the Blessed Virgin, were commonly 
‘called primers, because they contained, besides other forms of 
devotion, elementary instructions on Christian Doctrine, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Angelic Salutation, and the Ten 
Commandments. We also find the Seven Penitential Psalms, 
the Litanies of the Saints, the Passion of our Lord, and other 
beautiful prayers which might well replace many of those in 
our modern English books of devotion; these latter being, as 
a matter of fact, far inferior to the ancient primers. Besides 
the “ Little Office,” which was the authorized form of devo- 
tion to our Lady, a glance into old books shows us another 
shorter office, called ‘‘ Of the Compassion of our Lady.” 

St. Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor, whose heart, like 
that of his holy father, St. Francis, was all on fire with divine 
love, composed one of these offices of the ‘‘Compassion,”’ and 
a longer one, called a Little Office of the Passion of our Lord, 
As St. Bonaventure died in 1274, the fact that he composed 
such offices is more than sufficient confirmation of the verdict 
given by several authorities on this subject, viz., that Little 
Offices were in common use from the middle of the thirteenth 
century at latest. 

Another Little Office of the Compassion of our Lady is at- 
tributed to Pope Clement the Fifth, a. D. 1305-1314, who 
granted an indulgence of forty days to all who recited it. 

Again, if we examine MS. Hore, and the early printed 
prayer books and offices of our Lady, together with the Sarum 
Hore and primers, we cannet fail to notice that, in the greater 
number of these books, the Hours of the Little Offices of the 
Holy Cross and the Holy Ghost are inserted immediately after 
the corresponding Hours of the Office of our Lady, thus prov- 
ing that they, as well as those of our Lady, were recited daily. 

An ancient prayer book, or rather prayer roll, of the thir- 
teenth century, which has been preserved in the miscellaneous 
records of the Tower of London, gives us a very true idea of the 
devotion of the period. It contains the first fourteen verses of 
St. John’s Gospel in Latin; an exhortation in French to recite 
five Paters and five Aves in honor of the Five Wounds of our 
Divine Redeemer. (This was a favorite devotion in medieval 
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times.) Then some French verses, to be used in adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament; also a beautiful method of assisting at 
Holy Mass, comprising sixty-five verses in French, so arranged 
as to form a sort of litany of supplication to our Lord, with 
Latin prayers; this is followed by a method of reciting the 
seven Canonical Hours; some Latin prayers and selections of 
the Psalms recommended for various occasions; and lastly, a 
long and most devotional prayer in Latin. What better example 
could be found of a thoroughly comprehensive prayer book? 

A description of this venerable prayer roll has been given 
in the following words: “It is written on both sides of a 
narrow slip of vellum (or rather three pieces sewed together), 
about three inches wide and three feet long, and, when rolled 
up, about half an inch in diameter, so that it was well cal- 
culated for carrying about the person.” 

The method used by the laity, of participating to some 
extent in the Canonical Hours, and referred to in the above 
document, consisted in saying, instead of each hour, five Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys, with an appropriate prayer. It was 
very widely practised during the Ages of Faith; and the 
prayers being in Anglo-Norman verse, were easily committed 
to memory. 

In that deeply interesting old work, the Amncren Riule, 
written in semi-Saxon, in the thirteenth century, very minute 
directions are given regarding the manner of reciting the Office 
of our Lady; and it would seem that it was the duty of each 
nun to transcribe, or make a copy of, the Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin for her own use, as we find from the following in- 
structions: ‘‘ Let every one say her Hours as she has written 
them, say every service (7. ¢,, each canonical division, such as 
Sext, or None) separately, as far as she can in its own time, 
but rather too soon than too late. . . . At the one psalm 
she shall stand if she be at ease, and at the other sit, and al- 
ways rise up at the Gloria Patri and bow; whosoever can stand 
always in worship of our Lady, let her stand in God’s Name, 
and at all the seven hours say Pater Noster and Ave Maria.” 

Cassian tells us that the ancient monks of Egypt were per- 
mitted to sing their psalms whilst they worked; and we know, 
from the old rules of their Order, that the Carthusians were al- 
lowed to say the Office of our Lady during their hours of labor. 

The latter pious custom seems to have been followed in the 
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Ages of Faith in England, where it was customary to learn 
the Hours of the Blessed Virgin by heart, and this from child- 
hood, as we find from the instructions to Lytyl (little) John, 
in the Boke of Curtesay (courtesy) printed by Caxton, about 


‘A. D. 1477. This book, which is most interesting, consists of 


a poem written by a pupil of Dan Lydgate; it contains many 
admonitions and lessons in manners for a little boy; and gives 
a vivid picture of what is expected from the son of a gentle- 
man at that period. Lytyl John is told, that after having 
“‘with Christ’s Crosse” blest himself thrice, he must say de- 
voutly the Pater Noster and ‘“ Ave Maria with the holy Crede”’; 
“‘thenne all the day the better shal ye spede,”’ says the author, 
adding 
While that ye be abouten honestly 
To dress yourself and do on your array, 
With your fellow, well and treatably, 
Our Lady’s matins look that ye say, 
And this observance use ye every day, 
With prime and hours; and withouten drede (dread) 
The Blessed Lady will grant you your mede. 


It is evident from this that the Little Office might be said 
during one’s daily avocations; also that it was commonly re- 
cited with a companion (fellow). The latter faet is again con- 
firmed by a report on the state of England, made by the 
Secretary to the Venetian Embassy in 1496-97, who draws 
special attention to the practice. 

‘‘They” (the English), he says, ‘“‘all hear Mass every day, 
and say many Pater Nosters (Rosaries) in public, the women 
carrying long strings of beads in their hands, and whosoever 
is at all able to read, carries with him the Office of our Lady; 
and they recite it in church with some companion in a low voice, 
verse by verse, after the manner of religious.” 

Again, in the statutes of the royal college of Eton (see 
chapter XXX.), it is prescribed that every morning, ‘‘as soon 
as they shall have arisen,” the scholars, whilst making their 
beds, shall recite the Matins of our Blessed Lady after “ Sarum 
Use” (see Ancient Laws, etc., for King’s College and Eton, p. 
552). 

The following is an old English Translation of the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, date about 1400: 
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I. “St. Mary, Maid of maidens, Mother and Daughter of 
the King of kings; solace in that we moun (may) have by 
thee the mede of heavenly kingdom, and with the chosen of 
God reign without end.” 

II. “St. Mary, most piteous of all piteous women, holiest 
of all holy women: pray for us that by thee maiden He 
take all our sins, that for us was born and reigneth above 
heavens; that by His charity our sins be forgiven us.” 

III. ‘Holy Mother of God, that deservedst worthily to 
conceive Him that all the world might not hold; with thy 
meek beseeching wash away our guilt, that we, again bought by 
thee, may reach the seat of endless bliss; there thou dwellest 
with thy Son without time.” 

Everywhere we notice in what esteem this Office of our 
Lady was held. One example must suffice. 

At St. Paul’s, London, A. D. 1215, Eustace de Fauconbrigge, 
Bishop of London, assigned Lauds for the benefit of “ poor 
clerks frequenting the choir, and celebrating the Holy Office of 
our Lady”; and it was arranged that six clerks should be 
chosen every day, with one priest of the choir, by turns, to be 
at the celebration of the Mary Mass—i.¢., the Mass of our 
Lady, and also to say Matins and all other Canonical hours at 
her altar. ‘‘ This foundation,” we are told, ‘was increased by 
the prior and convent of Thetford, in 1299.” 

That holy bishop and martyr, John Fisher, in his ‘‘ morning 
remembrance had (preached) at the month’s mind of the noble 
Princess Margarete, Countess of Richmond and Derby, mother 
unto Kynge Henry VII.,” tells us that every day “this noble 
and pious lady at her uprising, which commonly was not long 
after five of the clock, began certain devotions, and so after 
them with one of her gentlewomen, the matynes of our Lady.” 

Here we again have an example of the recitation of the 
Hours of the Blessed Virgin with a companion. 

Bishop Fisher goes on to describe how the Countess heard 
“four or five Masses upon her knees,” and spent much time 
‘“‘in her prayers,” adding, ‘‘daily her Dirges and Commenda- 
tions she would say, and her Evensong both of the day and of 
our Lady.” 

Queen Katherine of Aragon also daily recited the Office 
of our Lady upon her knees; and of Sir Thomas More, the 
martyred Lord High Chancellor of England, we read that, 
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besides “diverse other pious praiers which he himself com- 

posed, he used everie day to say our Ladie’s Mattins.” 
“When the Sarum rite ceased to exist in England,” says 

Mr. Waterton, in his deeply interesting work Pietas Mariana 


. Britannica, “the Office of our Lady of the Roman use was in- 


troduced. Thousands and thousands of copies were printed 
abroad, principally in the Low Countries. They found their 
way to England and were well used, as I can testify from 
several old family ones in my possession, one of which bears 
the names of four generations by whom it was used.” 

These handsomely bound, and often exquisitely illuminated 
Hore frequently contain the armorial bearings, and sometimes 
even the portraits, of their possessors, who are portrayed on 
their knees before our Lady, with their patron saints in attend- 
ance. They were looked upon as heirlooms, and many be- 
quests of such primers may be found in old wills. 

Michael, Earl of Suffolk, leaves (A. D. 1415) his “little 
prymer which belonged to John de la Pole, my brother”; and 
in her will, dated August 15, 1446, Matilda, Countess of Cam- 
bridge, bequeaths ‘“‘to my kinswoman, Beatrix Waterton, a 
gold cross which belonged to my mother, and my green (bound) 
prymer and a diamond, etc.; to Katherine FitzWilliam a small 
black (bound) prymer; and to Alesia, Countess of Salisbury, my 
cousin, my large best prymer” (see Zest. Zbor., Vol. II., p. 121). 

A reliable authority tells us, when speaking of these inter- 
esting old MSS. and printed Hore, that the so-called Bedford 
Missal is, in reality, the Hore of our Lady, executed for the 
Regent of France; and, in this connection, it is worthy of note 
that, up to the time of Louis the Fifteenth, it was customary 
in France to include in the trousseau of a bride, a pair of 
beads and a copy of the Office of the Blessed Virgin (see Egron, 
Culte de la S. Vierge, Paris, 1842, p. 174). 

In the Ages of Faith it was a widely accepted tradition 
that our Lady spent “every day” in the Temple from early 
morning till Tierce, or nine o’clock, “in her prayers”; and 
the devout men, women, and children of medieval times, whether 
rich, noble, and highly cultured, or only sufficiently well-edu- 
cated to be able to read, believed that, in reciting the Hours 
of the Blessed Virgin, they did but imitate her example; and, 
later on, when troublous times came, and cruel laws forbade the 
invocation of God’s most holy Mother, as well as prayers, 
offices, and hymns in her honor, fervent Catholics would meet 
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together in some secret place, in order to recite her Hours; 
though, by so doing, they well knew they were risking both 
their possessions and their lives. 

The histories of holy confessors and martyrs, who suffered 
during the great religious rebellion, would furnish us with 
numberless proofs of their devotion to our Lady’s Hours. The 
illustrious Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, who died in 1595, 
after eleven years’ imprisonment in the Tower for his faith, 
when entering upon his weary term of captivity, “sent,” we 
are told, ‘“‘for the Office of the Blessed Virgin, and a book 
treating of the Rosary, to the end that he might the better 
understand how to say it for the best benefit of his soul.” 

Again, we read, that his ‘‘ most excellent wife, Anne Dacres, 
Countess of Arundel, said daily our Lady’s Office’’; and special 
mention is made of her devotion to the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, ‘to which mystery she was so much af- 
fected, that she made a vow ever to follow the pious opinion 
of her (¢. ¢., the Blessed Virgin) being conceived without sin.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth we find Thomas Wright, Vicar 
of Seaham, confessing that he says “‘ daily in his house, with 
certain others, the Office of the Blessed Virgin”; thus proving 
that devout persons continued the practice, despite Penal Laws 
and the vigilance of the so-called reformers. 

An act of Parliament, which received the sanction of King 
James I., in the year 1605, shows the prevailing bigotry in 
respect of -Horg, etc. These are the words of the document: 
“And be it further enacted by the authority of this present 
Parliament, that no person or persons shall bring from beyond 
the seas, nor shall print, sell, or buy any Popish prymers, lady's 
psalters, etc. . . . And that it shall be lawful for any two 
justices of the peace within the limits of their jurisdiction or 
authority, and to all mayors, bailiffs, and chief officers of cities 
and towns corporate in their liberties, from time to time to search 
the houses and lodgings of every Popish recusant convict, or of 
every person whose wife is, or shall be, a Popish recusant con- 
vict, for Popish books and relics of Popery.” 

But enough has been said to prove how widespread was 
this custom of reciting the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
—how highly it was esteemed by all, whether young or old— 
and surely, in our own day, no better means of honoring God’s 
holy Mother could be found. 
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CATHOLIC LITERATURE IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


BY WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL. 


HE public libraries of this country are adminis- 
tered largely by non-Catholics, while the funds 
upon which they are maintained come from taxes 
paid by Catholics and non-Catholics alike. In 
some cities Catholics have been appointed to 
patie upon the boards of public library directors and have 
been instrumental in securing Catholic books for the library. 
But the number of books written by Catholic authors to be 
found on the shelves of most public libraries is small, very 
small, in proportion to the funds contributed by Catholics to 
the support of the public library and in view of the standing 
of Catholic authors in the world of letters. 

Yet it would be unfair to lay the responsibility for this con- 
dition of affairs entirely to non-Catholic prejudice or unwilling- 
ness to yield to Catholics the full measure of their rights. The 
truth is that the Catholics have not been demanding or avail- 
ing themselves of their rights in regard to the public library. 
Catholics have not interested themselves so much in the affairs 
of the public library as have non-Catholics, and this is due partly 
to the fact that Catholics have not felt so much inclined to 
make use of it or to permit their children to use it. The rea- 
son is, ultimately, the serious concern that Catholics feel for 
preserving their faith and that of their children. They know 
that there are books in any public library administered by 
non-Catholics of which they, as Catholics, cannot approve, and 
which they are unwilling for their children to read. The clergy, 
as the guardians of the spiritual welfare of their flocks, cannot 
be indifferent to the dangers of indiscriminate reading. A 
Western Catholic Bishop, not long ago, even denounced public 
libraries as purveyors of irreligious and immoral books. The 
directors of a public library, knowing that it is supported by 
the money contributed by all classes and sections of the com- 
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munity, cannot, if they would, rule out non-Catholic books; and 
they certainly should not, if they are true to their trust, rule 
out Catholic books. 

Shall Catholics, then, abandon the public library, as they 
have abandoned the public school, and establish Catholic free- 
lending libraries under their own auspices and control? Cer- 
tain libraries now are controlled by Catholics, namely, those 
connected with Catholic colleges and schools. But the use of 
these libraries must necessarily be confined to the students 
connected with the institutions. The establishment of free Cath- 
olic libraries intended for the people at large is, under present 
conditions, impracticable. The administration of a free public 
library of any kind is an expensive affair. It calls for a suit- 
able building, a librarian and assistants possessed of certain 
professional qualifications that command fair compensation, and 
a fund for the purchase, cataloguing, and handling of books to 
be lent to a large number of borrowers. In many libraries the 
cost of administration consumes from three-fourths to two- 
thirds of the income, leaving but one-fourth or one-third to go 
to books. Only a generous endowment or support out of the 
public treasury is adequate to maintain a free public library. 
If Catholics are to have free libraries, they must utilize the 
libraries that are now maintained at public expense. How shall 
they do this without compromising their principles ? 

There are now in the United States of America over 10,000 
public libraries containing more than 50,000 volumes each, and 
fifty-nine of them have over 100,000 volumes each. Most of 
these libraries are suitably housed, ably administered, and are 
supported by taxes paid by Catholics as well as non-Catholics. 
Catholics may, without either compromising their principles or 
burdening themselves with expense, secure all the benefits to 
which they are entitled and really all they want (1) by prepar- 
ing, privately or by co-operation, lists of the Catholic books 
in each local library; (2) by drawing these books for home 
reading; and (3) by recommending the purchase of others by 
the library. 

Librarians, when reproached with the small number of 
Catholic books to be found on the shelves of their libraries, 
have replied by saying that Catholic books are not called for; 
and that the purchase of books for the library, being limited 
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by appropriation, must be made along lines of reading followed 
by the majority of readers; and the librarians are right. If 
Catholics do not use the library, or ask for works by Catholic 
authors when they do frequent it, they cannot expect to find 


- such books there. If, on the other hand, Catholic books are 


called for, the library authorities are bound to consider such 
requests, and unless there are good and sufficient reasons for 
not buying certain books, Catholics can force the hands of the 
directors by legal action. But, as has been said, a public library 
serves the needs of its constant patrons, and cannot be ex- 
pected to concern itself with making propaganda for those who 
do not put themselves in evidence. Moreover, the efforts of 
Catholic members of the library board are sometimes not known 
and appreciated as they should be. A catalogue, recently pre- 
pared at Chicago, lists nearly three thousand volumes written 
by Catholic authors and obtainable at the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. One well-educated man said to the editor when it was 
in course of compilation: ‘“‘ Why, are there any Catholic books 
in that public library?” He seemed to think it scarcely pos- 
sible that there should be any. 

The whole situation was well summed up and some practi- 
cal advice was given in a resolution passed by the Federation 
of American Catholic Societies at a meeting held in Detroit, 
August 2 to 4, 1904. That resolution reads as follows: 


As immense sums are annually appropriated from State and 
municipal funds for public libraries, of which Catholics con- 
tribute no small share, justice requires that Catholics receive 
their proportionate benefit therefrom. To this end we would 
call especial attention to the following considerations : 

(1) Catholic schools, higher as well as elementary, should in 
fairness enjoy equal privileges in the supply of special class 
or traveling libraries with non-Catholic schools. 

(2) Catholics should insist that public library directors 
should systematically purchase Catholic books, and wherever 
librarians are unable to make a proper selection of Catholic 
books, the Catholic citizen should demand the appointment 
of such a person as will respect the rights of all. 

(3) Catholics should be quick to appreciate the opportuni- 
ties of such recognition of their rights, use the literature thus 
provided, and recommend it to others, and in this way meet 
the objection that Catholic books are not called for. 
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(4) Finally, that this activity to have Catholic books placed 
in public libraries be carried on in a systematic manner, 
chiefly by organizations. 


This resolution bore immediate fruit in the publication of 
A Comprehensive Catalogue of Catholic Books in the English and 
German Languages, compiled partly from lists of fiction by 
Catholic authors prepared by the International Catholic Truth 
Society in 1901, and partly from similar lists of books of Catho- 
lic origin on history, biography, travel, and other subjects, that 
had appeared in the columns of the Catholic Union and Times. 
The German titles were taken from the columns of the Buffalo 
Volksfreund and the whole work was edited by the Jesuits of 
Canisius College, Buffalo. This admirable list covers one hun- 
dred pages. The titles are classed under fiction, church history, 
secular history, biography, travel, philosophy and science, educa- 
tion, Bible study, controversial and devotional books, poetry and 
drama, essays and Catholic periodicals. Names of publishers 
and dates of publication are omitted, their place being taken 
by dotted lines on which it is intended that those who wish 
to use the catalogue in listing the books in a local library 
may do so by affixing the call-numbers of the books. In the 
following year a Catalogue of Books for Catholic Readers in the 
Free Public Library of New Haven, Conn., was compiled by T- 
H, Smith, assistant librarian, and published by the San Salvador 
Council No. 12 Knights of Columbus, 

The first list to be based upon the Buffalo list, so far as the 
writer is aware, was the Catholic Reading List: A Catalogue of 
Books (in English) by Catholic Authors in the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, compiled by a Committee of the Catholic Writers Guild, 
published by the Chicago Chapter of the Knights of Columbus, 
November, 1908. This catalogue comprises, as has been said 
above, nearly three thousand volumes. In arrangement it fol- 
lows closely the Buffalo list, but differs from it in giving call- 
numbers. One hundred copies of this catalogue have been 
presented by the Knights of Columbus to the Chicago Public 
Library for use in its reading-rooms and delivery stations, and 
one or more copies to each of the parish schools, Catholic 
colleges, convent schools, and other Catholic institutions of 
Chicago. In typography and style the Catholic finding list 
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is similar to the regular finding lists of the Chicago Public 
Library, the idea in making it so being that non-Catholics, 
seeing it lying around on the library tables along with the 
. Other finding lists, may be led to look into it and read some 
of the books mentioned in it. Aside from the missionary 
work that such catalogues may incidentally accomplish, how- 
ever, their main value lies in their being safe guides for Catho- 
lic readers in making use of the public library. These pioneer 
efforts in that direction are bound to be followed by others 
and to produce good fruit. Only two months after the pub- 
lication of the Chicago list the Knights of Columbus in Seattle 
got out a catalogue of the Catholic books in the city library 
of Seattle. 

All of these enterprises were anticipated, however, by the 
List of Catholic Books in the Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
compiled and published in 1900 by Rev. John F. O’Donovan, 
S.J. The books are classified, call-enumbers are given, and 
numerous useful notes and suggestions upon reading are inter- 
spersed through the list by the scholarly compiler. 

A few practical hints are in place here as to the best way 
to go to work to catalogue the books by Catholic authors in 
a public library. The task should, if possible, be intrusted to 
some one with a technical knowledge of libraries and methods 
of preparing lists of books. But such knowledge is not indis- 
pensable. Taking the Buffalo list as a basis, the names given 
in it should be looked up in the alphabetical catalogue of the 
local library; such titles as are found to be in the library 
should be copied off upon cards of a uniform size. The au- 
thor’s name, the title of ome work, its date of publication, 
number of volumes (if in more than one volume), and call- 
number should be written on one card. Additional names of 
Catholic authors, obtained from the Chicago list or elsewhere, 
may be looked up in the same way, and cards written for such 
books as are in the library. When this portion of the work 
is finished, the cards should be sorted or classified by subject 
after the arrangement given in the Buffalo and Chicago cata- 
logues and the authors’ names occurring under each subject 
should be arranged alphabetically. The cards should then be 
numbered consecutively and the ‘‘copy” is ready for the 
printer. No copying upon sheets is necessary; any intelligent 
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foreman, upon being shown one of the catalogues already 
made, will follow it and will direct the compositor to indent 
successive titles by the same author instead of repeating the 
name from successive cards, The headings for the classified 
subjects may also be written upon cards and inserted in their 
proper places. Proof-reading should be carefully done, es- 
pecially as regards the call-numbers of the books. Nothing 
will injure the prestige of the catalogue in the mind of some 
borrower more than to receive the wrong book from the li- 
brary because the list has a mistake in the call-number. A 
few brief directions for obtaining cards and books from the 
library should be printed on an introductory page of the list. 

Provided with such a list, the Catholic has within his reach 
a large er small collection of books by Catholic authors which 
he may borrow for the asking. Doubtless there will be many 
books lacking in the public library. Catholics should take 
steps to remedy this shortcoming by drawing up lists of im- 
portant books by Catholic authors and submitting the list to 
the library authorities with a request that these books be 
purchased. The chances are that this request will be not only 
considered but welcomed as an indication of awakening inter- 
est in the affairs of the public library on the part of the 
Catholics in the community. When it comes to a question of 
voting annual appropriations for the public library, Catholic 
sentiment upon the subject is not without weight. If a board 
of library directors should, however, turn down such a request 
for Catholic books, then is the time for the Catholics to take 
active steps in the matter. 

What will be the effect upon Catholic literature, it may be 
asked, of a widespread movement to list Catholic books in 
public libraries? The effect, it is safe to say, cannot fail to 
be such as to stimulate and improve it. The more Catholic 
books are read, the more will they be written, and the greater 
will be the success of both authors and publishers. Some 
years ago the question was debated by librarians and pub- 
lishers as to the effect of public libraries upon the book- 
trade. The librarians claimed and the publishers came to see 
that public libraries were in themselves one of the best me- 
diums for the advertising of books. People who see a new 
book at the public library, or take it home to read, often con- 
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ceive a desire to own it; or else they become interested in 
other books which they are led to read through the first one. 
The result is increased reading, in any case, and increased 
reading is just what the publishers want. 

The reading of books differs from the reading of news- 
papers. Both are habits; but they call for different capabili- 
ties in the reader. Newspapers are written in a style that 
calls for a minimum of mental effort. Almost any one can 
read a newspaper with ease; only certain persons enjoy read- 
ing books, at least literature outside of fiction. Persons who 
have not as children acquired the habit of concentration neces- 
sary for reading a serious book, will seldom be able to read 
such books in adult life. Even the reading of a novel, which 
seems so natural and so easy to those who read fiction habitu- 
ally, is irksome and impossible to some persons. The appre- 
ciation of Catholic literature and the demand for it depends, 
therefore, very largely upon the habits of reading formed by 
the children in schools and colleges; if their parents do not 
care for reading books now, they will never do so, whatever 
sermons upon the encouragement of Catholic literature may be 
preached to them. To enlist the interest of teachers in our 
Catholic schools and colleges in encouraging habits of reading 
is most essential, therefore, to any widespread increase in the 
production and consumption of Catholic literature, not to men- 
tion any improvement in its literary quality. 

Some of the finest scholars and writers in the world are 
Catholics; some of the best fiction in the world, perhaps the 
very best, has been written and is written by Catholics. 
Catholic literature should lead the world in every department. 
That it does not hold a more prominent place in the world at 
large is due partly to causes beyond the power of Catholics to 
influence under present conditions, and partly to the fact that 
Catholic literature is not everywhere recognizable as Catholic. 
Who knows which are the Catholic writers of the day outside 
of a few prominent names? Catholics themselves do not recog- 
nize them as their own. The compilation of lists of Catholic 
authors in every department of literature is the best way to 
show the world what Catholics are doing in the world of let- 
ters. As the facts become better known, the prestige of the 
Church is enlarged by just so much dissipation of the mists of 
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ignorance—some of it honest enough ignorance. Non-Catholics 
do not know us because we do not know ourselves, and because 
we do not tell what we know and who we are. 

No writer will lose in the end by permitting the fact to be 
known that he is a Catholic. There is to-day in the world no 
organization or institution with the prestige of the Catholic 
Church. The man who is afraid to be known as a Catholic is 
courting the very odium that he dreads. If aman is ashamed 
of his religion, he can scarcely expect non-Catholics to respect 
either it or him. The man who glories in being a Catholic 
will not only be respected for his loyalty, but he may be the 
means of inspiring respect where before there had been noth- 
ing but contempt bred of ignorance. 

Catholic literature needs to be “boomed ”—if the slang 
term may be pardoned; and the best way to boom it is to 
show the world what there is of it. Let every public library 
in the country be searched for it and let lists be published of 
what is found, be it much or little. However little there is 
now will be more as a result of publishing the fact. There is 
no nobler service that Catholic organizations all over the coun- 
try can undertake than to make known the Catholic literature in 
the public libraries of their vicinity and to take steps to increase 
its extent and use among Catholics and non-Catholics in the 
community. 











PRE-TRACTARIAN OXFORD. 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE. 


HE fascination of Oxford is so keen and so per- 
ennial that every book on the subject as it ap- 
pears is received with peculiar cordiality. This 
is specially true when the book takes the form 
— of personal reminiscences. Mozley’s chatty re- 

membrances of Oriel are still dreamt and pondered over, though 
we have had them nearly thirty years now. To read them is 
still like listening to the unstudied talk of an old friend as he 
sits in his easy chair and tells us of the tempus actum. Moz- 
ley was old when he wrote them, but Provost Hawkins was 
still older. Asked what he thought of Mozley’s book, Haw- 
kins replied that it was the production of an impudent young 
man! Age, after aJl, is comparative. 

A few years ago the Rev. W. Tuckwell published some 
reminiscences of Oxford, which entered a second edition in 
1907, and this year he has given us an account of eight Oriel 
“*Noetics”’ as they used to be called. Pre-Tractarian Oxford 
is the title of the book, a thick, well-printed and well-illus- 
trated volume, dealing with a period that has been somewhat 
thrown into the shade by the golden age of Newman, Keble, 
Froude, and the other illustrious members of the Oriel Com- 
mon Room at the time of the Tractarian Movement. 

The “‘ Noetics” sketched by Mr. Tuckwell are eight in num- 
ber, and all but one—Provost Eveleigh—were personally known 
to the author, a fact which lends an added interest to his 
book. The list, besides Eveleigh, includes Provost Copleston, 
Archbishop Whately, Thomas Arnold, Renn Dickson Hamp- 
den, Provost Hawkins, Professor Baden Powell, and the unhap- 
py Blanco White. Of each there is a well-executed and life- 
like portrait, taken from original oil-paintings, while the fron- 
tispiece of the book shows the interior of the Oriel dining-hall, 
with one of the small-paned, deeply casemented windows, and 
the tall portraits that hang over the High Table. The scene 
looks quiet enough in the picture, but it recalls many a quaint 
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story of olden days—of the dish of ‘“‘comminuted meat’’ which, 
Mozley tells us, used to be provided for the special benefit of 
Whately, to protect him “against the danger incident to those 
who talk and eat at the same time.” The scene also reminds 
us of Newman’s way of putting a stopper upon an indiscreet 
guest who insisted on broaching the Hampden controversy at 
dinner. “Let me offer you a hot potato,” said Newman in 
his most acid tones. 

As is well known, Hawkins’ election as Provost was the 
remote cause of Newman’s delivering, in the University pulpit, 
the sermons which sent an electric thrill through England. 
Hawkins had deprived Newman, Froude, and Robert Wilber- 
force of their tutorship. It was the leisure created by the 
Provost’s action that enabled Newman to set on foot the great 
Tractarian Movement. In this matter Hawkins may be regarded 
as merely the fly in the amber, but his character and great 
abilities, coupled with the very long period through which he 
ruled Oriel, confer a distinction which merits for him a wider 
knowledge, even among Catholics, than he actually possesses. 

Edward Hawkins, son of a country clergyman, and grand- 
son of a well-known surgeon, Sir Cesar Hawkins, was born in 
1789. He was sent to school at Merchant Taylors, and in 1807 
went up to St. John’s College, Oxford, where, in 1811, he 
gained the distinction of a Double First. In 1813 he was 
elected a Fellow of Oriel, a position which he had held for 
nine years when Newman became a member of the Common 
Room. In the Afologia we see a notable tribute to Hawkins’ 
character and influence. Newman writes: 


He was the first who taught me to weigh my words, and to 
be cautious in my statements. He led me to that mode of 
limiting and clearing my sense in discussion and in contro- 
versy, and of distinguishing between cognate ideas, and of 
obviating mistakes by anticipation, which to my surprise has 
been since considered, even in quarters friendly to me, to 
savor of the polemics of Rome. 


And here I must enter a protest. Mr. Tuckwell has put 
inside inverted commas, as though it was the full quotation, 
‘only a part of a sentence, without any dots to show that words 
have been omitted. For instance, the quotation just given from 
the Apologia becomes in Mr. Tuckwell’s book: 
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He was the first who taught me to weigh my words and to 
be cautious in my statements. He led me to that mode of 
limiting and clearing my sense in discussion and controversy 
which; to my surprise, has since been considered to savor of 
the polemics (sic.) of Rome. 


Surely the mode of “ distinguishing between cognate ideas 
and of obviating mistakes by anticipation,’”’ might be consid- 
ered to “savor of the polemics of Rome’”’ quite as strongly as 
the “‘ mode of limiting and clearing.” Another instance of Mr. 
Tuckwell’s way of quoting may be cited. In his beautiful, 
humble way, Newman writes of Provost Hawkins: 


I can say with a full heart that I love him, and have never 
ceased to love him; and I thus preface what otherwise might 
sound rude, that in the course of the many years in which we 
were together afterwards, he provoked me very much from 
time to time, though I am perfectly certain that I have pro- 
voked him a great deal more. 


The latter clause becomes in Mr. Tuckwell’s book, with in- 
verted commas, as though he was quoting Newman’s ipsissima 
verba—‘* He provoked me very often,’ said Newman, and, he 
added with a very probable surmise, ‘I daresay I as often 
provoked him.’” This instance of course is not serious, but it 
is slipshod and irritating. Hawkins and Keble were the can- 
didates for the Provostship made vacant by the appointment 
of Copleston to the bishopric of Llandaff. Newman considered 
Hawkins a better man of business than Keble, and though he 
could not have brought himself to vote against his dear and 
honored friend, it was probably a relief to him when Keble 
retired from the contest. “Let good old Hawkins walk over 
the course,” said Keble, and Hawkins did. 

Dean Burgon, who never missed the humorous side of life, 
has told us an incident that occurred when Hawkins had to be 
installed as Provost. It was the custom then, and perhaps now, 
for the newly elected Head of Oriel to stand outside the col- 
lege and knock at the clesed gate for admission. The Fellows 
stood drawn up inside the quadrangle ready to receive him. 
Newman, as Dean, answered Hawkins’ knock by the question: 
“ Quis adest?” To every one’s astonishment the quavering 
tones of a female voice replied: ‘‘ Please, Sir, it’s me,’ and 
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through the opened gate walked the college washerwoman laden 
with her basket. 

The gate was immediately closed again, and then three loud 
knocks were heard, and in reply to Newman’s question came 
Hawkins’ solemn reply: “‘ Edwardus Hawkins, Hujusce Collegii 
Prepositus,” 

Many are the stories of Hawkins’ rule. He was a strong, 
masterly Provost, and guarded his authority with a jealous eye. 
Possibly he recognized later that his high-handed act in de- 
priving the three tutors led to what he considered the calamity 
of the Tractarian Movement. That he did so consider it can 
not be doubted, though as early as 1818, when Newman was a 
boy of 17, he had preached a sermon on Tradition which ran 
counter to the teachings of the so-called Noetics. Nearly half 
a century later, moreover, he condemned the notorious volume 
of Essays and Reviews, “‘ not perceiving,’’ as Mr. Tuckwell re- 
marks, “that their teaching sprang lineally from that of his 
own Noetic brethren.” Notwithstanding these hopeful aspects 
of his mind, Hawkins was distinctly opposed to Tractarianism 
—at least when it developed a ‘“‘ Romeward tendency,” as Mr. 
Tuckwell calls it. Hawkins always spoke of it as “the late 
unhappy movement”’—warning people against it in volumes 
and pamphlets, though, as Mr. Tuckwell observes, it was impar 
congressus against the power of Newman, and, we may add, 
against the grace and mercy of God. The forty-six years of 
Hawkins’ rule have gathered round them almost innumerable 
memories and anecdotes. 

So long a period of government must inevitably involve 
drawbacks as well as advantages, and Hawkins’ Provostship 
was no exception. Mark Pattison, though an undergraduate 
at the time that the Provost was appointed, roundly maintained 
that the calibre of the men who obtained Fellowships deteri- 
orated from that date, and that the same applied to the un- 
dergraduates. Certainly the quality of the degrees suffered 
by the removal of the three tutors, and Dean Lake charges 
Hawkins, to quote Mr. Tuckwell’s words, “with the dethrone- 
ment of Oriel from its supremacy among the colleges.” 

That he was masterful and despotic has already been said, 
and many are the stories told to illustrate the fact. He gained 
an undisputed ascendency on the Hebdomadal Board, the pri- 
mary legislative authority, and as in great matters so in small, 
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he made his hand felt, in one instance at least, it must be 
owned, with scant regard for courtesy and good taste. At his 
own table a guest, when the conversation turned on a certain 
magazine, remarked that it contained articles of his own. “I 


‘ daresay,” said the domineering Provost, “there is a good deal 


of trash published in it.” 

But a most glaring example of his tyranny was shown by 
his treatment of an undergraduate, though it is only fair to add 
that the culprit was already in bad odor through his irregular 
habits. Hawkins noticed that the ivy in his garden had been 
brushed aside frequently. He called together the scouts and 
inquired from them the name of any undergraduate whese 
trousers had had green on them lately. In this way he dis- 
covered the disturber of his ivy and sent him down. On an- 
other occasion an undergraduate felt a call to preach in the 
slums of Oxford. Hawkins forbade him to do so any longer. 
“But, Sir, if the Lord, whe commanded me to preach, came 
suddenly to judgment, what should I do?” Hawkins, whose 
mind was used to the burdens of government, replied that he 
would take the whole responsibility of that upon himself. 

One instance of a thing one would rather have left unsaid 
or expressed differently, has often been told of Hawkins, but it 
will bear repetition. An undergraduate asked leave of absence 
to attend the funeral of an uncle. “‘ You may go,’ said the 
Provost, “‘ but I wish it had been a nearer relation.” 

This reminds one of the answer given by the Head of an- 
other college, who had made up his mind not to grant any 
exeats during the Derby week. One of the undergraduates 
made a wager that he would get permission from the Warden 
not only to leave Oxford but to go to Epsom. “I have an 
aunt who is very ill, Sir. May I visit her?’’ “Is she seri- 
ously ill?” inquired the Warden. ‘“‘ Very seriously, indeed,” 
replied the shameless boy. ‘‘ And is she very dear to you?” 
“Very, Sir.” ‘And where does she live?” “At Epsom,” 
said the undergraduate, unabashed, though he must have 
thought that the reply would be fatal to his scheme. But the 
extraordinary want of knowledge on the Head’s part saved the 
situation. “In that case,” said the Warden, ‘“‘I think I may 
let you go. Had your aunt been living at Derdy, I could not 
have given you permission.” 

“‘Sharp and shrewd and practical,” is the description given 
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by Mr. Tuckwell to Hawkins, and no doubt it was these quali- 
ties which caused him to be chosen for the Headship of Oriel. 
A man with a business head is more desirable as the ruler of a 
college than a mere Uittérateur, and though Hawkins was a 
writer he was a practical manager as well. But his skill in 
detail prevented that breadth of mind that was so conspicuous 
in other Oriel men of his time. And yet this much must be 
said to his credit. His orthodoxy shrank from men like Jowett 
and James Antony Froude. To the latter he even refused a 
certificate when he stood for a Fellowship at Exeter College. 
Sewell, believing Froude to be a High Churchman, got him 
elected and was therefore disgusted when he published the 
Nemesis of Faith. 

A story used to be told in Oxford which, though of course 
pure fiction, shows how men regarded Hawkins as a good 
hater. Jowett had been bitten by a dog which was promptly 
driven from the college. The joke went about the University 
that Hawkins took in the dog and tended it. 

On the other hand, he seems to have shown tenderness to 
those already belonging to the college who showed signs of 
deficient orthodoxy. Even when Blanco White fell into Uni- 
tarianism and wrote to the Provost to announce the fact, 
Hawkins refused to accept his resignation; and when poor 
Clough’s faith began to waver, he dissuaded him from resign- 
ing his Fellowship. 

As stress has been laid upon Hawkins’ masterful character, 
it ought in fairness to be recorded that he not only took pains 
to become personally acquainted with each individual under- 
graduate, but that he tried to prepare them for Communion, 
and he showed his kindness by shielding them from the wrath 
of tutors when they failed in ‘‘ Collections.” There was one 
fault, however, that he could not overlook. An undergraduate 
might hope for mercy for graver offences, but to smell of smoke 
was unpardonable. He looked upon tobacco with the utmost 
abhorrence, a fact which probably impaired his popularity with 
the younger men. 

He was a man of abundant charity. As Mr. Tuckwell tells 


us: 


The springs of his private munificence were never dry; 
no deserving case was ever put before him unalleviated. From 
the age of seventeen, when they became orphans on their 
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father’s death, he played a father’s part to each brother and 
sister in turn, until they were launched, self-supporting, into 
life. 


It would perhaps be difficult to find a nobler testimony to 
a man’s work than this. 

Like Whately he loved children and they returned his love. 

At the end of his forty-six years of rule he accepted the 
Bishopric of Rochester. Here, as at Oxford, he made his 
authority felt, and when he was eighty years old he wrote to 
a friend that, owing to the age and infirmity of some of the 
canons, he found it necessary to give increasing attention to 
Cathedral business. When the end came he was in his ninety- 
third year. 

I have already mentioned that on the list of so-called 
Noetics, included by Mr. Tuckwell, occurs the name of Joseph 
Blanco White. In 1826 he came to live at Oxford, and as he 
was born in 1775, he was then a man past middle life. 

I have no intention here of dwelling upon the earlier years 
of this unhappy man. If any one desires to know the facts, 
he will find them detailed in one of Cardinal Newman’s Lec- 
tures on “The Present Position of Catholics in England.” 
The main features of his early life are probably familiar to 
many of my readers; that he was ordained priest without a vo- 
cation, and apparently against his will, with the result which 
might have been anticipated; that in the course of time he 
lost his faith, and was faced with the horrible dilemma of giv- 
ing up his career and his friends, or carrying on a life of 
hypocrisy and sham. He choose the former alternative. He 
left Spain, and in the March of 1810 he landed at Falmouth, 
and traveled to London. His position was more comfortable 
than might have been anticipated. He had more than once 
shown kindness to English gentlemen traveling in Spain, and 
these were glad of this opportunity to help the lonely stranger. 
Lord and Lady Holland included him in their sumptuous 
hospitality; he found an influential friend in Lord John Russell, 
then a young man at the dawn of his career, while the emi- 
nent man of science, Sir Humphry Davy, gave him a cordial 
welcome to his house. 

Nor were the civilities of these great people entirely un- 
selfish, for Blanco White seems to have been a lively and 
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agreeable talker, though the effect of his conversation was im- 
paired in these early years by his strangely mingled accent of 
Irish and Spanish. His presence at parties was, however, made 
particularly welcome by his great musical talent. His skill on 
the violin was exquisite, and we can well imagine that the bril- 
liant assemblies at Holland House were delighted with his fin- 
ished interpretations of Beethoven and other masters. His 
more serious occupations were the editorship of a Spanish 
journal devoted to literature and politics, in which he wrote 
articles which are said to have alarmed the dominant party in 
Spain to such a degree as to beget rumors that they were 
seeking his life. To these labors Blanco White added a study 
of Greek. He fastened upon a remark of Addison, that a man 
can, in due course, master any subject to which he will devote 
half an hour a day. He tackled Greek, and, at the end of four 
years, was able to read without difficulty Homer, Herodotus 
and Plutarch. 

At the close of the Peninsular War, the English govern- 
ment gave White a substantial proof of their gratitude for his 
political writings by endowing him with £250 a year. Freed 
in this way from the necessity of gaining his daily bread, he 
turned his attention to a study of divinity. He examined the 
claims of the Anglican Church, which for the time convinced 
him, strange to say, and about 1814 he qualified as an Eng- 
lish clergyman by signing the Thirty-Nine Articles. He then 
betook himself to Oxford, where he had access to libraries, 
only leaving it to undertake the tuition of Lord Holland’s son. 
In 1822 he published a volume (originally written at the sug- 
gestion of the poet Campbell) on Spanish life and customs, 
and another book called The Poor Man's Preservative Against 
Popery. Nobody reads it now, but in case it should come to 
the hand of some groper among old bookshops, such a one 
should bear in mind Newman’s warning, that though what 
Blanco White testifies to as being facts within his own per- 
sonal knowledge and eyesight may be relied upon as true, his 
inferences as to places and people known to him by hearsay 
are quite untrustworthy. His truthfulness is not impugned, 
but his judgment is warped and distorted by prejudice. 

The fate of this book, written in disparagement of the 
Church by a priest who had left her fold, and given to a 
reading public greedy for anything hostile to Catholics, sup- 
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plies Newman with a pregnant text upon the insufficiency of 
truth to support the Protestant view of the Church. Here 
was a book relating facts detrimental not indeed to her truth 
and divine origin, but to the conduct and discipline of some 
of her children in one town in a foreign land, a book “ pub- 
lished,” as Newman tells us, “under the patronage of all the 
dignitaries of the Establishment, put into the hands of the 
whole body of the clergy for distribution at a low price, 
written in an animated style, addressed to the traditionary 
hatred of the Catholic Church existing among us, which is an 
introduction to any book, whatever its intrinsic value.” But 
cold fact was not sensational enough for the English Protestant 
appetite. It did not ‘‘catch on,” and the wealthy firm which 
published the book did not care to incur the risk of reprint- 
ing it, so that Newman, who sent for a copy for the purpose 
of his lecture, was unable to get one. 

On the other hand, the tissue of lies written by Maria 
Monk still luxuriates like some rank vegetation in miasmic 
soil, and still, to their shame, numbers its readers by the 
thousand. 

In 1826 Blanco White once more settled at Oxford, where 
he was honored by the degree of M.A. and an Oriel Fellow- 
ship. He appeared in the University pulpit, and lectured at 
the Ashmolean on his favorite subject of music. He speedily 
made friends with many of the leaders of the Oxford world— 
with those of Oriel of course where he was a member of the 
Common Room, and with lesser men of other colleges. He 
and Newman seem to have been drawn to each other by their 
common taste for music. Many were the duets they per- 
formed together, and the trios with Reinagle and others. Spec- 
tators have contrasted the demeanors of the players—the statu- 
esque immobility of Newman, with his steel-cut features and 
adamantine jaw, his eyes aflame with enthusiasm, and the ex- 
cited gesticulations of Blanco, as his bow flew over the strings. 

Newman’s impassive violin playing was well illustrated on 
the celebrated occasion when the messenger arrived to bring 
him tidings of his election to the Oriel Fellowship. ‘Very 
well,” said Newman calmly, as he continued fiddling as though 
the news had no interest for him. It was not until the ser- 
vant had left the room that he flung down bow and fiddle and 
rushed off to impart the good news. 
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It was during his residence at Oxford that Blanco White 
wrote the famous sonnet which will probably live forever. It 
has even been pronounced to be the finest in the English or, 
indeed, in any other language. Its metif is wonderfully fine— 
the fear with which Adam first heard of Night, with its ap- 
parent blotting out of “this glorious canopy of Light and Blue.” 
And the sonnet ends: 


‘“Why do we, then, shun Death with anxious strife ? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life?” 


Another sonnet from his pen, though very beautiful, is 
scarcely of the same callibre. It is written ‘‘On hearing my- 
self for the first time called an old man.” 

The position of a foreigner in England, and in Oxford es- 
pecially, is liable to drawbacks. The life of the Common 
Room is essentially English. It exists probably in no other 
country in the world, and to appreciate it fully, enjoying its 
benefits and accepting its disadvantages, is scarcely possible to 
any foreigner. 

Several causes contributed to alloy Blanco White’s happi- 
ness at Oriel. To begin with, he was foreign. Then his posi- 
tion as Honorary Fellow prevented his having precedence over 
the newcomers who might be subsequently elected. The morti- 
ficaton of this was increased by the reflection that, one by 
one, the Fellows who had chosen him would pass away, giving 
place to strangers who would probably have less appreciation 
of him; and who (in his case literally) ‘‘knew not Joseph.” 

Besides this he was a man of sensitive nature, seeing 
offence sometimes where none was meant, and smarting under 
it. And even at kindness he was apt to shy. At a Merton 
dinner he remarked that the bread was nice. One of the Fel- 
lows ordered that a loaf should be sent each morning to 
White’s lodgings. This was perfect torture to the sensitive 
man. He was eating the bread of charity. Yet how could he 
resent it without giving offence? Then his theological posi- 
tion was a further trial. He disliked Evangelicalism intensely 
on account of its Calvinistic aspect, and the Low Church 
party on their side regarded him as a malignant, and managed 
to hinder him from being employed on the Clarendon Press. 

Miss Guiney, in her monumental work on Richard Hurrell 
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Froude,* gives an interesting but provokingly transient glimpse 
of Blanco White and Froude. She writes: 


Froude at this time was associating a good deal with Blanco 
White, the Anglicized Spaniard and ex-priest who came to 
Oriel, aged fifty-one, when Tyler left it, and deeply interested 
Oriel men with his knowledge of the scholastic philosophy. 
For some three years he was in great repute among them; his 
mental gifts were invalidated to them, later, by his aimless- 
ness and instability. To his practical acquaintance with the 
Roman Breviary, often demonstrated in his own rooms, after 
dinner, to Froude, Newman, Pusey, and Wilberforce, Hurrell 
owed much, especially in conjunction with the able lectures 
on liturgical subjects being delivered by Dr. Lloyd (pp. 


46, 47). 


Oddly enough, it was Peel’s candidature which seems to 
have put the finishing touch to Blanco White’s Oxford happi- 
ness, just as it perforated the friendship, afterwards torn by 
religious differences, between Newman and Whately, and when 
the latter was appointed to the Archbishopric of Dublin, he 
invited White to accompany him to Ireland as tutor to his 
sons. 

Though somewhat too impatient to be a successful teacher, 
he won the hearts of all the children who came into contact 
with him. One who knew him as a child records the delight 
she felt in a “little toy canary organ” which he gave her, 
and “the nurse in Hampden’s family, where he frequently 
visited, encountering him on the stairs with an infant in her 
arms, told her mistress that the strange gentleman had bent 
over the child, and blessed it with words so beautiful that 
they could not fail to do it good.” f 

A man who had been educated as a Catholic, however im- 
prudent his early teachers may have been, could never find 
peace or happiness in any form of religion other than that of 
the one truth. That Blanco White finally severed his connec- 
tion with the Church of England is assuredly no matter for 
surprise. The only wonderful thing is how he could so long 
have been content with a creed so barren and illogical. 

In Whately’s house he wrote his Second Travels of an Irish 


* Hurrell Froude. Memoranda and Comments. By Louise Imogen Guiney. Methuen 
& Co. 


+ Pre-Tractarian Oxford, p. 247. 
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Gentleman in Search of a Religion, in imitation of Moore’s 
book, and as a sequel to it. He also published a pamphlet 
entitled Heresy and Orthodoxy. The working of his own mind, 
and a casual remark of Whately’s about the unsuitability of 
writings indited in an Archbishop’s palace being too radical, 
caused Blanco White to quit Dublin, much to the grief of 
the Whatelys. He settled in Liverpool, renounced Trinitarian 
doctrine, a conclusion to which he had long been tending, 
and frequented a Unitarian chapel in which Martineau often 
preached. 

From the Royal Bounty Fund he obtained, through the 
good offices of Lord Holland, a grant of £300, and his per- 
sonal needs were attended to by a niece who came to make 
her home with him. The last few months of his life were 
spent in acute pain and helplessness. He died in the house 
of Mr. Rathbone, at Greenbank. To the end he kept up an 
affectionate correspondence with the Whatelys, and he also ex- 
changed letters with John Stuart Mill, Channing, and William 
Bishop. 

His last recorded words are certainly curious, though they 
may also be called unintelligible: ‘“‘God to me is Jesus, and 
Jesus is God—of course not in the sense of divines’’; a sen- 
tence which Mr. Tuckwell regards as the expression of “ his 
twofold ruling passion of devotion and of protest.”” And the 
same author finds in Blanco White—as characteristics constitu- 
ting “the epitome and the apologia of his long remonstrant 
struggling life”—‘‘a consuming desire to gain religious truth ; 
an equal sense of sacred obligation to make known the truth 
which he believed himself to have discovered; a deep con- 
sciousness of the Divine Presence; a longing for kindred as- 
piration among his fellow-men, and for social communion with 
them in worship.” 

Of some other characters who figure in Mr. Tuckwell’s 
volume a few words must be said. 

When Newman gained his Oriel Fellowship Copleston was 
Provost. His name is enshrined in the Afologza in one of those 
brief passages which, as with the skill of a practised painter, 
Newman brings before us for a fleeting moment, the gait and 
words of some man whom he never has occasion to mention 
again. He writes: 
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I was very much alone and I used often to take my daily 
walk by myself. I recollect once meeting Dr. Copleston, then 
Provost, with one of the Fellows. He turned round, and with 
the kind courteousness which sat so well on him, made me a 
bow and said: ‘‘ Nunguam minus solus, quam cum solus.’’ 


«A very few years later Copleston was transferred from 
Qriel to the Bishopric of Llandaff, to give place to Hawkins 
and all that his election involved. During the twelve years of 
Copleston’s Provostship many notable and interesting events 
occurred. Among them was the sad episode of Hartley Cole- 
tidge’s election to a Fellowship and subsequent deprivation. 

Hartley was son of the great philosopher and poet, Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge, the friend of Wordsworth and De Quin- 
cey. He inherited his father’s genius, and Copleston wel- 
comed him warmly to the ranks of the Oriel Fellows. But 
at the end of his probationary year his eccentric behavior 
made it impossible to confirm his Fellowship, and he was re- 
jected. In his dismay, Samuel Coleridge journeyed to Oxford 
to protest—one of his arguments being that the degree of intoxi- 
cation of which his son had been guilty, was neither injurious 
nor disgraceful. He pleaded that there were four kinds of in- 
toxication, and that a distinction ought further to be drawn 
between intoxication and drunkenness. His ingenuity, however, 
was thrown away and Oriel knew Hartley no more. 

Copleston was a staunch Protestant, a friend of the Refor- 
mation, and a liberal subscriber to the Martyrs’ Memorial, the 
graceful erection opposite Balliol. Oddly enough, the windows 
of the first Catholic Fellow and Tutor at Balliol since the Re- 
formation command a full view of it. The Memorial was put 
up asthe protest of the anti-Tractarians against the volume of 
Froude’s Remains,* though the appeal for subscriptions was 
artfully framed so as to include men of widely divergent views. 
Their money has put up a very beautiful erection—more beau- 
tiful than the lives which it commemorates. One of the so- 
called martyrs, of course, was the infamous apostate, Cranmer, 
of whom Hurrell Froude (or was it Frederic Rogers?) said that 
the best thing he ever heard of him was that he “ burned well.” 
Copleston also showed his dislike of ‘‘Rome” by adding to 
the already copious stock of anti- papal sermons which no one 


* Mr, Keble called the Memoral “‘ a public dissent from Froude,” 
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now looks at, and by carrying in the House of Lords an 
amendment against epening diplomatic relations with the Vati- 
can; a piece of insular prejudice which Gladstone found so in- 
convenient some fifty years later. 

He detested “terminological inexactitudes” as fiercely as 
he, no doubt, regarded the things which have in our days re- 
ceived that title. He condemned the carelessness which con- 
fuses “facts”; with “truth.” ‘‘ Truth” implies a report of 
something that exists. ‘‘Fact” means its existence whether 
reported or not. He distinguishes between “reason” and 
‘‘ cause,” “ infallible” and “inevitable,” “ impossible’ and “ in- 
conceivable.” He disliked the common inaccuracies of speech 
which have surely become sanctioned by custom, such as “the 
sun sets,” “time destroys,” and the like. A little passage of 
arms with Newman is worth chronicling, though neither party 
could have imagined that its history would survive for over 
three-quarters of a century. Newman, soon after his election 
at Oriel, was serving a dish at dinner. ‘‘ Mr. Newman,” ex- 
claimed the precise Provost, ‘‘we do not carve sweetbread with 
a spoon; Manciple, bring a blunt knife.” 

To exchange the secure, honorable, and comfortable posi- 
tion of an Oxford Head for the hardships and isolation of a 
Welsh bishopric must have required some courage. But he 
threw himself with energy into his work, riding on horseback 
into every corner of his diocese and into some villages where 
a bishop had never before been seen, that is to say, a Protest- 
ant bishop. He died in 1849 after a few weeks’ illness. 

The least known of Mr. Tuckwell’s celebrities is Baden 
Powell, whose son has made the little South African village, 
Mafeking, famous for all time, and has caused a new word for 
riotous junketing to be added te the English language. 

Baden Powell was the one man of science on the list of 
Noetics. In private life he seems to have been possessed of 
singular charm, and the detailed reminiscences written by his 
daughter, written expressly for Mr. Tuckwell’s book, make de- 
lightful reading. He had a perfect genius for teaching children 
and for captivating their minds. Astronomy, mathematics, 
music, natural history—all became fascinating, even to little 
children, under his potent spell. 

His ready wit must have made him a delightful companion, 
and his talent for drawing and caricature enabled him to il- 
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lustrate it. ‘“ Whately used to say,” says Mr. Tuckwell, “that 
Powell’s fine sense of humor came out in his drawings more 
than in his words,” and he tells us that he has seen many 
sketches little valued by the artist, but treasured by Mrs. 
Powell, showing “facial expression, sit of dress, significance of 
posture,”’ nearly worthy of Cruikshank. The humorous or witty 
mottoes beneath these sketches are as clever as the picture 
themselves. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to convince my readers 
that in Pre-Tractarian Oxford they will find an interesting and, 
in some respects, satisfactory record of a little known period. 
That Mr. Tuckwell views men and events from a point of view 
totally opposed to that of a Catholic, goes without saying. 
Readers who sympathize with the Tractarian Movement—those 
especially who owe to it the happiness of being children of the 
Catholic Church, will find much to jar upon their most cherished 
feelings and convictions, but even they will probably allow that 
Mr. Tuckwell has in some sense filled a gap by sketching, in 
an agreeable and accessible form, the lives of eight men—seven 
of whom, at least, are well worthy to be numbered in the list 
of Oxford leaders. 

















THE ARTS IN SHAKESPEARE. 


BY A. W. CORPE. 





a@GHILE we properly rank Shakespeare, because of 
% his insight into human nature, his sympathetic 
receptivity, and the wealth of his imagination, 
. m the most universal of poets, we must not forget 
UAaAA AAA. Me that the creator of “tears and laughter for all 
time” was necessarily influenced and limited by the circum- 
stances of the age in which he lived. It will therefore assist 
us, in studying his works, to take these into account. Accord- 
ingly, I propose briefly to consider how he stands affected by 
the arts, science, customs, and culture of his day. 

Poetry, in the sense of being the expression of emotion, is 
necessarily coeval with human nature: the songs of Miriam 
and Deborah, the hymns of the inspired Psalmist, and other 
pieces recorded in Holy Writ; the legendary poems of the 
siege of Troy, and the wanderings of Ulysses, the noble dramas 
of the Athenian stage; even the glories of the Augustan age 
of Rome, seem to reach us over an abyss of time, and yet are 
alive with the same passions and emotions that affect us to- 
day. With the decline of the Empire, literature declined, and 
the dark ages have left us almost no record. In Shakespeare’s 
country a few names emerge. Chief among these is Cedmon, 
who lived in the seventh century, but it was not until about 
the time of the Norman Conquest that the first germs of Eng- 
lish, as we have it, began to make their appearance. Layamon, 
who lived at the end of the eleventh century, is the most con- 
spicuous name of this period. Layamon is not easy reading; 
but by degrees, the Anglo-Saxon and Norman French became 
blended, and by the middle of the fourteenth century we have 
from the pen of Geoffrey Chaucer a language which, with a 
little study, the Englishman of to-day can read with facility, 
and which, enriched from time to time from various sources, 
has continued, without substantial modification, to our own times. 

Here, then, we have the instrument Shakespeare was to use ; 
we are to see in what way he did use it. Poetry has always 
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demanded a rhythmical language: the earliest Greek poems are 
in hexameters; the Greek drama used the more severe form 
of the iambic trimeter, interspersed with choruses of various 
meters; the Romans used for their epics the hexameter; for 


. poems of a softer description, the elegiac form where a penta- 


meter joined to a hexameter forms a couplet; Horace has 
familiarized us with odes in a variety of measures. The Romans 
did not use rhymes until the Post-Augustan age. In England 
the verse of the Anglo-Saxon peried appears to have consisted 
chiefly in a kind of alliteration without any fixed number of 
syllables; the Normans seem to have introduced rhymes, at all 
events rhymes were not used before the time of Edward the 
Confessor; Chaucer used for his most important work, Zhe Can- 
terbury Tales, a ten-syllabled iambic line with rhymes; on other 
occasions, he used eight syllable iambic rhymed lines, and 
sometimes with alternate rhymes. During the following years 
a great variety of meters came into existence; it is only nec- 
essary to mention two or three: the fourteen syllable ballad 
verse, of which an early example occurs in “ Amantium Ire,” 
by Richard Edwards: “In going to my naked bed as one that 
would have slept,” with its refrain: ‘‘The falling out of faith- 
ful friends renewing is of love.” A couplet of these lines, each 
line divided in the middle, as in ‘‘ The Nut-Brown Maid,” where 
the eight syllable lines also have leonine rhymes, forms the 
familiar common meter of the hymnologists; both this and 
the eight syllable line, with alternate rhymes, were common 
in Shakespeare’s day. Quince, in ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” proposes that the prologue to their play ‘“‘shall be 
written in eight and six.” ‘‘ No”; says Bottom, “ make it 
two more, let it be written in eight and eight.” An arrange- 
ment of fourteen lines of “ eights,” with a somewhat intricate 
system of rhymes, constituted the sonnet. 

For songs and odes and similar poems, various kinds of 
verses and stanzas were made use of, according to the fancy 
of the poet. But by far the most important step of all was 
the introduction of blank verse, of which Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, towards the end of Henry the Ejighth’s reign, appears 
to have been the originator—at least the earliest known speci- 
men, a translation of part of the <neid, is by him. This in- 
novation appears to have come to England from Italy, where 
it was probably due to the influence of the Greek and Roman 
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poetry, which, as we have seen, was independent of rhyme. It 
gained ground rapidly, and, among the immediate predecessors 
and contemporaries of Shakespeare, was in. common use. 
Sackville’s tragedy of ‘ Gorboduc,” the earliest regular work of 
the kind, was in blank verse; Edwards’ “‘ Palamon and Arcite”’ 
was in rhyme; Brooke’s “ Tragical History of Romeus and 
Juliet” was in ballad meter; but the majority of dramatists 
adopted the new manner. It will suffice to mention Peele, Kyd, 
Greene, Marlowe (whose mighty line Ben Jonson celebrates), 
Ben Jonson himself, Beaumont, and Fletcher, among others. 
Shakespeare himself, in his earlier plays, makes considerable 
use of the rhymed couplet; gradually he discarded it, so that 
its more or less frequency is an important indication of the 
date of the play. In the later plays it is entirely absent, ex- 
cept occasionally in the closing lines of a scene where it cer- 
tainly gives importance and dignity. In the poems Shake- 
speare makes use of the ten syllable rhymed verse in stanzas 
of various forms. In the songs occurring in the plays, various 
meters are used. 

In connection with this subject, it is curious to note that 
Dryden, influenced probably by the French style, which came 
in with the Restoration, strenuously maintained the superiority 
of the rhymed couplet for the drama. At the end of ‘‘ Re- 
ligio Laici” he defends the use of it as “fittest for discourse 
and nearest prose.” 

In the preface to his tragedy, “‘ All for Love” (founded 
upon the same story as “Anthony and Cleopatra”), however, 
he says: “In my style I have preferred to imitate the divine 
Shakespeare, which that I might perform freely, I have disen- 
cumbered myself trom rhyme, not that I condemn my former 
way, but that this is more proper to my present purpose.” 

Even Byron, who said: ‘‘ Prose poets like blank verse, I’m 
fond of rhyme,” used blank verse in his dramatic pieces. We 
shall probably concur with Tennyson that: ‘‘ Blank verse be- 
comes the finest vehicle of thought in the language of Shake- 
speare and Milton.” 

Harrison has given us a picture of the state of England in 
the reign of Elizabeth, interesting since it shows the transition 
from the rudeness of earlier times and the contrast between 
domestic life of that day and our own; but, as far as Shake- 
speare’s works are concerned, the manners of the times do not 
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very materially differ from those with which we are ourselves 
familiar. True, we know that rushes covered the floor even in 
palaces where we would expect to find carpets, and the tapestry 


and painted cloths served not only to ornament, but to cover 


the walls and to exclude draughts; thus, when Glendower tells 
Mortimer that his wife 


‘Bids you on the wanton rushes lay you down, 
And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 
And she will sing the song that pleaseth you,” 


we understand that the rushes are no indication of want of re- 
finement in Glendower’s castle, and we realize how often the 
convenient arras may have served to conceal eavesdroppers. 
In the two or three places in Shakespeare, where the word 
*‘ carpet” is used, it is used for the covering of a table, as 
in “The Taming of the Shrew,” for instance, where it is said: 
‘‘The carpets are laid;” and a few lines earlier: “the rushes 
are strewed.” 

To one thing which Harrison mentions, we should cer- 
tainly have expected some allusion in Shakespeare, viz., to- 
bacco, the use of which he tells us was held to be sovereign 
against “‘rewmes and some other diseases ingendered in the 
longes and inward partes.” The virtues of the “weed” and 
the mode of smoking it, or ‘‘drinking” it as seems to have 
been the phrase, are frequently alluded to by his contempo- 
raries, but we search in vain for any reference to tobacco by 
Shakespeare. 

It will scarcely be a matter of surprise if Shakespeare, whose 
experiences were necessarily confined to the circumstances of 
his own age and country, should translate the characteristics 
of foreign countries and remote ages into those of which he 
was himself cognizant: hence the Moor of Venice is represented 
as a negro; hence he not only provides Brutus with a clock 
which strikes the hours, he makes it keep English time; possi- 
bly this was a condescension to the gallery; but this can 
hardly be urged in the case of the artillery at Angiers in 
‘‘King John.” This peculiarity is by no means confined to 
Shakespeare; a remarkable instance of a similar kind—in this 
case deliberately intended—occurs in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” where 
Milton provides the rebel angels with cannon, with which to 
assail the hosts of heaven. 
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Shakespeare so seldom allows any trace of his own person- 
ality to appear in his dramatic characters, that we should 
scarcely expect to find in his plays any conspicuous reference 
to his own art as a poet. The passage in “A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,” where Theseus ranks the poet with the lunatic 
and the lover, seems to have a touch of satire in it; but the 
latter part of the passage: 


“ As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name,” 


exhibiting the creative faculty of the ‘‘ maker,” as the old word 
was, seems to come from Shakespeare’s own mind. 

When in ‘‘ As You Like It” Touchstone tells Audrey that 
he wishes that the gods had made her poetical, she asks with a 
keenness, which we should have hardly looked for: “I do not 
know what ‘ poetical’ is: is it honest in deed and word? Is it 
a true thing?” And then Touchstone admits that ‘the truest 
poetry is the most feigning”; and quotes in illustration that 
“lovers are given to poetry,” which, whatever the reason, is 
equally true to-day. The graceful tribute to Marlowe (quoted 
from his ‘‘ Hero and Leander”), which is put into the mouth 
of Phebe in the same play, must not be forgotten. 

In his poems Shakespeare is less reticent: in the dedica- 
tion of his ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” to Lord Southampton, he 
speaks of it as the “first heir of his invention.” That he was 
by no means unconscious of his ability or indifferent to its 
recognition may be gathered from Sonnet LV.: 


“Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


A passage which seems redolent of Horace’s ‘‘ Exegi monumen- 
tum zre perennius,” or perhaps Ovid’s “ Jamque opus exegi.”” 
Whether Shakespeare had any acquaintance with the classics 
in the original, must remain an open question. Dr. Farmer, 
in the eighteenth century, made an elaborate demonstration, 
that all Shakespeare's acquaintance with classical literature 
might have been derived from translations. Ben Jonson’s 
allowance of at least some Greek would seem to imply the pos- 
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session of sufficient Latin to read Ovid, whose works would 
furnish him with all he required. 

Shakespeare’s references to mythological subjects, are nu- 
merous and apposite. To quote a few instances: Richard II. 
likens his fall to that of “ glistering phzton”; Bardolph’s 
complexion reminds Falstaff’s page of Althza’s firebrand, which 
he confounds with the burning torch which Hecuba dreamed 
she had brought forth; Althza’s brand is again referred to in 
Henry VI., this time correctly, York declaring that the realms 
of England, France, and Ireland bore the same relation to his 
life as did the fatal brand to that of Meleager. Imogen, from 
whom it appears that reading in bed was indulged in in Shake- 
speare’s day, though possibly not known in that of Cymbeline, 
had been reading the tale of Tereus—how like her position to 
that of Philomela—while Tachimo lay concealed in her chamber. 
Florizel, in ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,” refers to the disguises the gods 
assumed in the prosecution of their amours. 


“The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them: Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellow’d; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated; and the fire-robed god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 
As I seem now.” 


Falstaff, in “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” makes a sim- 
ilar reference with regard to himself. Benedick, after an en- 
counter with Beatrice, who, he says, misused him ‘‘ past the 
endurance of a block,” likens her to “the infernal Ate.” 
Rosalind will be called by the name of “ Jove’s own page,” 
Ganymede, during the sojourn of Celia and herself in the forest 
of Arden. One might hardly suspect that in Jaques’ comment 
on Touchstone’s punning reference to Ovid, ‘‘Oh, knowledge 
ill-inhabited! worse than Jove in a thatched house,” there lay 


a reference to the fable of “ Philemon and Baucis.” An allu- 


sion to the same story is made by Don Pedro in “‘ Much Ado,” 
in a form which certainly suggests acquaintance with Golding’s 
translation of the metamorphosis. In ‘ Twelfth Night” Sir 
Toby calls Maria Penthesilea. In ‘“‘Henry VI.” Charles calls 
the Maid of Orleans Astrza’s daughter, probably hoping to see 
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the return of the Golden Age. In “ Lucrece” her smile is said 
to be so sweet 


‘“*That had Narcissus seen her as she stood 
Self-love had never drowned him in the flood.” 


As was to be naturally expected, music, “the exaltation 
of poetry,” is frequently referred to in Shakespeare. True, the 
emotional, orchestral music to which we are accustomed had 
not come into being in Shakespeare’s time, but the severe, 
contrapuntal music of previous time had given birth to the 
madrigal. Chamber music, especially for ‘“‘chests of viols,” 
was extensively practised, and every decently cultured person, 
man or woman, was expected to be able to play on the lute, 
which appears to have formed the usual accompaniment to the 
voice in song. From the crabbed figures of the contrapuntal 
schools pure natural melody had been evolved, and it is not 
improbable that the voice, untrammeled by the exigencies of 
fixed-toned instruments, adapted to be used in every key, 
was produced with a purity of intonation which our dulled 
ears fail to appreciate. Besides general references to drums, 
trumpets, hautboys, flutes, etc., there are numerous passages 
which make it clear that Shakespeare was not without some 
technical knowledge of music. In ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona” Julia suggests to her maid, Lucetta, that some love 
of hers has writ to her in rhyme; she replies: 


“That I might sing it, madam, to a tune. 
Give me a note; your ladyship can set,” 


Julia, quibbling on the word, says: 


“As little by such toys as may be possible. 
But sing it to the tune of ‘Light o’ Love,’” 


Lucetta: “It is too heavy fer so light a tune.” 
Julia : “Heavy! belike it hath some burthen then?” 


Burthen being, of course, the Bourdon or drone-bass. We 
learn from Margaret, in “Much Ado,” that Light o’ Love, 
“goes without a burden.” 

In “The Taming of the Shrew” Hortensio gives an amusing 
account of his attempt to teach music to Katharina: 


‘TI did but tell her, she mistook her frets 
And bowed her hand to teach her fingering.” 
VOL, LXXXIX.—34 
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Cassio, having directed a band of musicians to play before 
the castle in which Desdemona is lodged, Othello’s servant asks 
them if their instruments have been to Naples “that they 
speak i’ the nose thus?” and presently gives them money and 
informs them that the General so likes their music, that he 
desires them to make no more noise with it, and he sends 
them away. Shylock also speaks of the nasal tone of the 
bagpipes. Sir Andrew Aguecheek who, besides his other ac- 
complishments, ‘“‘ plays o’ the viol-de-gamboys,” must not be 
forgotten. The affectation of unwillingness, or inability, on the 
part of singers—an affectation as old as Horace’s time—is well 
ridiculed by Jaques. ~ 

Nor are passages wanting in which music is treated of in 
a serious mood. The lines in ‘“‘The Merchant of Venice,” 
where Lorenzo tells Jessica that the man who is without the 
love of music is not to be trusted, are almost proverbial, but 
the preceding lines are even more impressive. Lorenzo has 
said : 

“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 


A passage evidently reminiscent of Job. Jessica remarks: 
‘*T am never merry when I hear sweet music.” 

He replies: 
‘The reason is, your spirits are attentive.” 

A touch similar to Jessica’s occurs in Sonnet VIIL.: 


“‘Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly?” 


It is interesting to observe that a note of Cassius’ danger- 
ous character is that “‘he hears no music.” But the rule does 
not always hold good. True, Shylock does not seem to have 
appreciated music, but then neither did Henry Hotspur. After 
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Glendower had been saying that he had set ballads to the 
harp, Hotspur says: 
‘*T had rather be a kitten and cry ‘mew’ 
Than one of these same meter ballad-mongers; 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree.” 


Othello does not appear to have been fond of music. The 
use of music to affect, excite, or soothe the mind is frequently 
mentioned. When Bassanio is about to make his choice, Portia 
will aid him with music and a song. Prospero, when about to 
renounce his magic arts, requires ‘“‘some heavenly music.” 
Paulina, proceeding to animate the supposed statue, exclaims: 

‘““Music awake her, strike! 
’Tis time; descend; be stone no more.” 


In the exquisite scene of Lear’s return to sanity music 
plays its part and is made the moving power in his recovery. 
Desdemona, in her distress, recalls how her mother 

‘*had a maid called Barbara, 
. She had a song of ‘willow’; 
An old thing ’twas, but it expressed her fortune, 
And she died singing it; that song to-night 
Will not go from my mind.” 


And her woman, Emilia, dying, cries: 
“‘What did thy song bode, lady? 
Hark! canst thou hear me? I will play the swan, 
And die in music.” 


We might call flowers the poetry of the inanimate world’s 
beauty— pure perfection” as the Ettrick Shepherd defined it 
—but without emotion. Shakespeare’s references to flowers are 
always sympathetic. Both the poems and the plays contain 
frequent allusions to them. In “ Lucrece” the heroine is pic- 
tured lying asleep. 

- “Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under, 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss. 


Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet; whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass, 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
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ous character is that “he hears no music.” But the rule does 
not always hold good. True, Shylock does not seem to have 
appreciated music, but then neither did Henry Hotspur. After 
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Glendower had been saying that he had set ballads to the 
harp, Hotspur says: 
‘*T had rather be a kitten and cry ‘mew’ 
Than one of these same meter ballad-mongers; 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree.” 


Othello does not appear to have been fond of music. The 
use of music to affect, excite, or soothe the mind is frequently 
mentioned. When Bassanio is about to make his choice, Portia 
will aid him with music and a song. Prospero, when about to 
renounce his magic arts, requires ‘‘some heavenly music.” 
Paulina, proceeding to animate the supposed statue, exclaims: 

‘Music awake her, strike! 
’Tis time; descend; be stone no more.” 


In the exquisite scene of Lear’s return to sanity music 
plays its part and is made the moving power in his recovery. 
Desdemona, in her distress, recalls how her mother 

‘*had a maid called Barbara, 
. She had a song of ‘willow’; 
An old thing ’twas, but it expressed her fortune, 
And she died singing it; that song to-night 
Will not go from my mind.” 


And her woman, Emilia, dying, cries: 
‘“‘What did thy song bode, lady ? 
Hark! canst thou hear me? I will play the swan, 
And die in music.” 


We might call flowers the poetry of the inanimate world’s 
beauty—*“ pure perfection” as the Ettrick Shepherd defined it 
—but without emotion. Shakespeare’s references to flowers are 
always sympathetic. Both the poems and the plays contain 
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Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their light, 
And canopied in darkness sweetly lay, 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 


The masquers’ song in ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” ‘When 
Daisies Pied,” is perhaps the earliest reference in the plays. 

In “The Winter’s Tale” a charming scene occurs at the 
sheep-shearing: Perdita, as hostess, gives to Polixenes and 
Camillo “rosemary and rue,” which Polixenes acknowledges in 
beautiful language. 

It may be noted that Greene’s tale of ‘ Pandosto,” upon 
which Shakespeare based ‘“‘ The Winter’s Tale,” and which he 
followed to the extent of furnishing a seacoast to Bohemia, 
does not contain the beautiful scene, nor does the incident of 
the supposed statue occur in it. Ophelia’s song of her true 
love, whose white shroud was “‘larded all with sweet flowers” ; 
her mysterious distribution of rosemary, pansies, fennel, colum- 
bines, rue, daisies; how her violets withered all when her father 
died; how she hung over the glassy stream weaving coronets 
of wild flowers “when down the weedy trophies and herself 
fell in the weeping brook.” How, notwithstanding what was 
judged to be a “doubtful” death, she was allowed 


“her virgin crants, 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial.” 


How the Queen scattered flowers upon her coffin with “‘ sweets 
to the sweet, farewell!” and how Laertes pictured that from 
her pure and unspotted flesh violets should spring, are famil- 
iar to all. 

The fine passage in Henry VIII., where Wolsey solilo- 
quizes : 


‘* Farewell! a long farewell to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do, 


is, according to the critics, by Fletcher, Shakespeare’s collabora- 
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tor in this play. If so, it serves to show how nearly Fletcher 
could, on occasion, approach his exemplar. 

Akin to poetry is the presentation of it, and this leads to 
Shakespeare’s own craft as an actor. The references to acting 
are not very numerous, but it is evident he had a high ideal 
of his art. The words of advice to the players have become a 
commonplace, but his recognition and cordial reception of the 
actors as old friends, are significant. On Gildenstern’s intro- 
duction, Hamlet addresses them: “‘ Gentlemen, you are welcome 
to Elsinore. Your hands—” and further on: ‘‘ You are welcome, 
masters, welcome all; I am right glad to see thee well; welcome 
good friends,” and adds personal compliments .to certain of 
them. And later to Polonius: ‘‘ Good, my lord, will you see 
the players well bestowed? do you hear? let them be well 
used, for they are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the time. 

Julia, in her character as a page, in a beautiful passage in 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” tells Sylvia how at their 
pageants at Pentecost, 


“‘Qur youth got me to play the woman’s part, 
And I was trimmed in Madam Julia’s gown.” 


Juliet, about to take the Friar’s potion, almost distracted by 
her apprehensions, reminds herself: 


‘‘ My dismal scene, I must needs act alone.” 


The clown’s play in ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” of course, 
furnishes material: what beards the actors should don; the bill 
of properties; the cue, etc. The Duke, in “As You Like It,” 
has said: 


“This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in.” 


And the suggestion draws from Jaques the celebrated compari- 
son of the world to a stage. Coriolanus, overcome by the en- 
treaties of his wife and mother, exclaims: 


“ Like a dull actor now 
I have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full disgrace.” 


Macbeth, finding himself about to be besieged in his castle, 
is informed of his wife’s death. He cries: 
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“Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more.” 


Two passages in the Sonnets give an almost painful impres- 
sion, of the feeling with which the low estimation, actors were 
held in, affected Shakespeare : 


‘‘ Alas, ’tis true, I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new.” (Sonnet CX.) 


“*O, for my sake, do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” (Sonnet CXI.) 


Of painting and sculpture Shakespeare has little to say; 
occasional mention is made of portraits and miniatures, those 
of Hamlet’s father and uncle at once occur to us. Of the art 
of sculpture I believe the only reference is to the supposed 
statue in “The Winter’s Tale.” No doubt authority can be 
quoted for the use of paint on statuary, but it does not belong 
to the best period of the art; it was obviously necessary here 
and it serves, incidentally, to heighten the fervor of Leonte’s 
feelings. 

In no direction has so great an amelioration taken place 
since Shakespeare’s day as in the medical art. In the direc- 
tion of science and mechanics hints of progress may be found 
in Shakespeare which seem almost prophetical; we learn how 
Ariel “would drink the air before him”; how Puck would 
“put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes”; the passage 
in ‘King John” where Philip, rejoicing in the projected mar- 
riage of his daughter, declares that “the glorious sun stays in 
his course, and plays the alchemist,” might, with a little change 
in the application, pass for a forecast of photography; Imogen’s 
rapturous wish on hearing that Posthumus was at Milford 
Haven—‘“ O, for a horse with wings. . . . If one of mean 
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affairs may plod it in a week, why may not I glide thither in 
a day ?”—has been more than realized by the motorcar. But 
in the case of medicine we feel ourselves carried back to the 
Middle Ages: the qualities of herbs, mysterious potions, deadly 
poisons, healing salves, are the materia medica of the time. 
During the Wars of the Roses there must have been numerous 
opportunities for the exercise of conservative surgery, but the 
surgeon appears to have little resource beyond blood-letting. 
Many mentions of the power of herbs occur: Juliet’s confessor, 
Friar Lawrence, is introduced as collecting 


‘“* Baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers. 
for many virtues excellent; 
None but for some and yet all different. 
Within the infant rind of this weak flower 
Poison hath residence and medicine power; 
For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part; 
Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart.” 


The Abbess, in “‘ The Comedy of Errors,” will administer 
‘‘wholesome syrups and drugs,” and aid them with “holy 
prayers.” The Physician in “ Cymbeline”’ endeavors to dis- 
suade the Queen from practising with “‘ poisonous compounds 
which are the movers of a languishing death.” We have the 
mysterious sleeping potions of Juliet and Imogen. Oberon 
tells us of the magic juice of the 

‘little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound.” 


Jessica reminds us that it was by night, that 


‘‘Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old son.” 


Romeo gives us an amusing description of his visit to the 
Apothecary: he tells how 
“In his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 
Of ill-shap’d fishes; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scattered to make up a show.” 
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In “All’s Well That Ends Well,” the story turns upon the 
success of a prescription left by Helena’s father, whereby the 
King is cured of a fistula (this is so in the novel in the De- 
cameron, upon which the play is founded) after the patient and 
his physician “are of a mind, he that they cannot help him, 
they that they cannot help.” 

Othello had doubtless realized that ‘“‘not poppy nor man- 
dragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the world,” could relieve 
the mind roused to jealousy. Lady Macbeth’s physician is 
forced to admit that he is unable to “‘ minister to a mind dis- 
eased,” or “raze out the written trouble of the brain.” 

The art of jurisprudence as exemplified in Shakespeare is 
interesting, not only on its own account, but because several 
of the references made to it show such a technical knowledge 
of the subject as to lead to the supposition that Shakespeare 
must have passed some time in the practical pursuit of the 
law. Anglo-Saxon and Norman customs had long been fused 
together, and legal documents were not uncommonly written 
in English, though many of the Norman-French terms sur- 
vived, as indeed they do to this day. The principles of land 
tenure were determined substantially as we know them; on 
the other hand, the vast body of social and commercial law, 
and the functions of the Courts of Equity were in their infancy. 
“The Merchant of Venice,” the plot of which turns mainly 
upon the bond given by Antonio to Shylock, furnishes a com- 
plete view of a trial in a court of law of the time. 

It would be tedious to make any extended reference to 
Shakespeare’s use of technical law terms. We may accept the 
dictum of the late Lord Campbell, who, as successively Chief 
Justice and Lord Chancellor, was peculiarly able to form an 
opinion, that while the technical terms used in law were of so 
special a character, that a layman could hardly fail to blunder 
in using them, Shakespeare has uniformly used them correctly ; 
but a few illustrations may be given: Shylock was to let An- 
tonio have half of his goods for Lorenzo after Shylock’s death ; 
this strictly technical expression has reference to a device for 
avoiding forfeiture, which was the occasion of the famous act 
of 27th Henry VIII., known as the Statute of Uses. In “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost” a particularly technical reference to real prop- 
erty law is made. Boyet asks Maria to “grant pasture” for 
him, meaning to Jet him kiss her. ‘ No, no, gentle beast,” she 
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says, ‘‘my lips are no common, though several they be.” That 
is to say, her lips are pasture for one person only, and not for 
all the world. The Countess Olivia, in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” says: 
“I will give out divers schedules of my beauty; it shall be 
inventoried: . . . as, item, two lips, indifferent red; item, 
two gray eyes, with lids to them.” This term, schedule, the 
use of which is almost exclusively confined to legal documents, 
occurs in three or four other places. Alwaysin a sense agree- 
ing with its technical use. The seal, the most solemn form of 
assent to a document deriving its origin from the time when 
the art of writing was comparatively rare, has survived to the 
present day. Formerly the seal was affixed to the document 
by a slip of parchment called the label—a deed executed by 
Shakespeare himself, with the seals affixed in this way, is pre- 
served in the British Museum. Many references to the seal 
occur. For instance, Shylock says to Bassanio: 


** Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to talk so loud.” 


‘‘Here is your hand and seal for what I did,” is Hubert’s 
reply to King John, touching the supposed death of Arthur. 
In one remarkable passage both the seal and label are men- 
tioned together: Juliet, learning from the friar that she must 
inevitably be married to Paris, says: 


“Tf, in thy wisdom, thou canst give no help, 
Do thou but call my resolution wise, 
And with this knife I'll help it presently. 
God join’d my heart and Romeo’s, thou our hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal’d, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both.” 


In a different vein, we might quote the first gravedigger’s 
famous reference to “ Crowner’s quest law” and Dogberry’s 
readiness to lay “ five shillings on’t to one with any man that 
knows the statues.” 

In conclusion we may congratulate ourselves on possessing 
in the works of Shakespeare, a living picture of a period not the 
least interesting in the history of civilization. 
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The rapidity with which the pro- 

THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLO- duction of this great work is pro- 

PEDIA. ceeding might raise a suspicion 

that celerity is bought at the ex- 

pense of quality. An examination ef this,* as of the preced- 

ing four volumes, cannot but convince even the gentle sceptic 

that there is no ground for such doubt. If this one shows 

any difference from that of its predecessors, it is that the sense 

of proportion in the allotment of space is more conspicuous ; 

and that there are no titles introduced which could claim a 

place only under the most liberal interpretation of the encyclo- 
pedia’s scope. 

There are many articles which have offered the editors an 
opportunity to manifest the spirit in which they have conceived 
and are carrying out their task; that is, to combine uncom- 
promising fidelity to authoritative doctrine and traditional 
Catholic ideals with a due regard for the advance of learning. 
Probably one of the topics to which many will turn as a cru- 
cial instance in this regard is “ Evolution.” There are two di- 
visions in the treatment of this question; each paper is signed 
by the name of a writer who has already won respect in the 
field of biology. A general view of the theory and of the 
Catholic attitude towards it is given by Father Wassman, S.J. 
He draws attention to the fact that Darwinism and evolution 
are not synonymous terms—a piece of information which some 
well-meaning speakers and writers among ourselves will do 
well to take note of. The evolution theory, he holds, may be 
placed on a theistic and Christian basis; and with regard to 
man’s origin he makes concessions that might, perhaps, seem 
strange to ears attuned only to the note dominant in our 
apologetic erchestra of thirty, or even fifteen, years ago. On 
this head he sums up as follows, in answer to the question, 
To what extent is the theory of evolution applicable to man? 


That God should have made use of natural evolutionary, 


* The Catholic Encyclopedia. An International work of Reference on the Constitution, 
Doctrine, Discipline, and History of the Catholic Church, Edited by Charles G, Herbermann, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Ed, A. Pave, D.D., Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., John 
J. Wynne, S.J. In Fifteen Volumes, Vol. V. Dioc-Faith. New York: The Robert Ap- 
pleton Company, 
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original causes in the production of man’s body is fer se not 
improbable, and was proposed by St. Augustine. The actual 
proofs of the descent of man’s body from animals is, however, 
inadequate, especially in respect to paleontology, and the 
human soul could not have been derived through natural evo- 
lution trom that of the brute, since it is of a spiritual nature ; 
for which reason we must refer its origin to a creative act of 
God. 


The other paper, by Father Muckermann, is an excellent 
sketch of the history and scientific foundations of the theory, 
condensed, with some illustrations, into about fifteen pages. 
With regard to the arguments offered for animal origin of man, 
Father Muckermann is more peremptory than his collaborator. 


There is no trace of even a merely probable argument in 
favor of the animal origin of man. The earliest human fossils 
and the most ancient traces of culture refer to a true Homo 
sapiens as we know him to-day. 


An article that, no doubt, will prove of interest and value 
to non-Catholics is that on ‘‘ Divorce.’”’ The subject has been 
treated clearly and thoroughly by Father Lehmkuhl. There 
will be no longer any excuse for a repetition of the miscon- 
ceptions regarding, for example, the difference between nullity 
and divorce, or the nature of the Pauline privilege, which so 
frequently turn up when some opponent undertakes to discuss the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church regarding matrimony. 
There is a remarkably concise yet comprehensive sketch, from 
the religious point of view, of the history of England before the 
Reformation, by Father Thurston, S.J.; and the subsequent era 
is taken up by Mr. W. S. Lilly, who tells the story with his 
usual munificence in the matter of quotations, and manages to 
record Catholic emancipation without mentioning the name of 
**that Irish fellow, O’Connell.” A group of articles on topics 
connected with the Oriental Church comes from the pen of 
Dr. Adrian Fortescue; while M. Boudinhon, the professor of 
Canon Law in the Catholic Institute of Paris, contributes sev- 
eral on canonical matters, of which the most important is “ Ex- 
communication.” 

Father Cathrein’s article on “ Ethics” contains an excel- 
lent brief outline of Christian ethics. One regrets, however, 
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that when treating of the origin of civil authority he omitted 
—or shall we say avoided ?—giving any notice of the demo- 
cratic doctrine of the scholastics and his illustrious confrére, 
Suarez, that power comes to the ruler from God through the 
people. And it is somewhat arbitrary to lay down as Catholic 
teaching a view or theory which, while favored by some repu- 
table theologians, is not accepted by others. Father Cathrein 
explains the lawfulness of polygamy and divorce on the ground 
that God dispensed, for a time, from the obligations of the 
natural law; but some eminent theologians do not admit the 
possibility of any dispensation from the natural law, and solve 
the difficulties of ancient matrimonial practice in another way. 
The biblical subjects in this volume are comparatively few, and 
none of them of the first importance. An able article on “ Ex- 
egesis,” by Father Maas, S.J., does not mark sufficiently the light 
which exegesis has been able to draw from the vast discover- 
ies made in ancient archeology during the past century. 

As one turns over the pages of this volume one is tempted 
to enlarge beyond the bounds of a book notice the list of sub- 
jects that have been treated with conspicuous ability, But we 
must resist, and conclude with expressing the conviction that, 
while microscopic criticism might find some opportunities for 
stricture, this volume fulfils the promise of the encyclopedia to 
be a work that will meet the reasonable standards of the 
learned without neglecting the claims of the uncritical. There 
are, too, some articles, as, for instance, the splendid one on 
“Egypt,” that even specialists may study with profit. 


When the future historian comes 

CHURCH HISTORY. to write the story of the revival 

of Catholic historical scholarship 

in the nineteenth century he will note the name of Duchesne 
as the Eusebius of that movement. At length we possess an 
English version of his study on the early Church,* a study 
which, besides augmenting and correcting our previous knowl- 
edge of the first ages of Christianity, has helped incalculably 
ecclesiastical history by setting a model of exact scientific 
method. The work is so well known in the original that it would 


* Early History of the Christian Church From Its Foundation to the End of the Third 
Century. By Mgr. Louis Duchesne, Rendered into English from the Fourth Edition. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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be superfluous here to present any synopsis of its contents or 
any estimate of its verdicts. 

We may, however, observe that in many places Mgr. Du- 
chesne’s method destroys in advance arguments urged by op- 
penents against Catholicism and the papacy, by frankly recog- 
nizing just how far historic proof is available in our favor; 
and then refraining from pressing the records to yield what 
they do not contain. For example, one might cite the dis- 
pute regarding Easter between St. Victor and the Asiatics. 
When the Pope, Mgr. Duchesne shows, undertook to excommu- 
nicate the Asiatic churches, St. Irenzus and the other Asiatic 
bishops resisted him: “though agreeing in the main, with the 
Roman Church, they could not, for such an insignificant matter, 
allow venerable churches, founded by Apostles, to be treated 
as centers of heresy, and cut off from the family of Christ.” 
Yet here, and on every other occasion where the most vital 
question of the supremacy of the Pope comes into censidera- 
tion, Mgr. Duchesne brings out the overwhelming evidence 
that exists for the Primacy. But, at the same time, he care- 
fully insists upon the fact, implicit rather than explicit recog- 
nition of the Pope’s supremacy is what we generally find. 
Many zealous defenders of it have weakened their case by dis- 
regarding this fact. His exposition of the relations of the 
Roman See to the other Apostolic organizations is formulated 
so as to meet the classic objections drawn from this period 
against the supremacy— 


[The special authority of Rome] was felt rather than defined ; 
it was felt, first of all, by the Romans themselves, who, from 
the time of St. Clement, never had any hesitation as to their 
duty to all Christendom ; it was felt also by the rest of the 
world, so long as the expression of it did not conflict with 
some contrary idea, determined by circumstances. Inthe ex- 
ercise of her moral authority, an exercise which no one could 
have defined, the Roman Church was led sometimes to support 
men, sometimes to cross them. As long as she did not cross 
them, there was no expression sufficiently strong to express 
their enthusiasm and respect, and even the obedience they 
felt incumbent upon them. In the event of conflicting opin- 
ion, 7. ¢., in the times of Popes Victor and Stephen, then men 
did not consider the prerogatives of the See of Peter so self- 
evident. But in the ordinary course of events, the great 
Christian community of the Metropolis of the world, founded 
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at the very origin of the Church, consecrated by the pres- 
ence and martyrdom of the Apostles Peter and Paul, kept its 
old place as the common center of Christianity, and, if we 
may so express it, as the business center of the Gospel. 


The corresponding attitude of Rome, he shows, witnesses 
to the same purport: 


Rome kept an eye on the doctrinal disputes which agitated 
other countries; it knew how to bring Origen to book for the 
eccentricities of his exegesis, and how to recall the powerful 
Primate of Egypt to orthodoxy. The situation was so clear 
that even the pagans were conscious of it. Between two 
candidates for the episcopal see of Antioch the Emperor 
Aurelian saw at once that the right one was he who was in 
communion with Rome. And yet, these relations were in- 
sufficiently defined. The fast approaching day, when centri- 
fugal forces come into play, will bring regret that the organi- 
zation of the Universal Church was not developed so far as 
that of the local churches. Unity will suffer. 


That useful little book Characteristics of the Early Church* 
has reached a second edition. It is a very brief conspectus 
of ecclesiastical history for the first five hundred years. The 
writer marks the significance of facts bearing upon apostolic 
succession and the primacy of St. Peter. There would have 
been a good deal of mechanical, and some labor of research, 
required if the author had appended precise references to his 
statements and quotations. But the labor would have greatly 
increased the value of the book for non-Catholics who find 
themselves drawn to examine the claims of the Church. 


Among the more conspicuous of 

MODERNISM. the recent refutations of Modernism 

may be mentioned that of Pére 

Mamus.t The author, following almost rigorously the lines 
of the papal encyclical, treats successively the aim of the 
modernists; the modernists and the Church; the modernists, 
reason, and religion; the modernists and doctrinal evolution; 
the modernists and dogma, scholasticism, the divinity of Christ, 


* Characteristics of the Early Church. By Rev. J. J. Burke. New York: The Christian 
Press Association. 
t Les Modernistes. Par Le P. Mamus, Paris: G, Beauchesne et Cie. 
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and Christianity. Covering thus the two distinct fields, the 
exegetical and the philosophical, this book has the advantage of 
being comprehensive. But, on the other hand, neither of the 
problems receives the thorough treatment which has been given 
to them by writers who have confined themselves to one or 
other of the divisions; as, for example, M. Lepin, whose able 
work was noticed in these columns. 


The philosophical errors indicated as the basis of modern- 
ism by the Holy Father—agnosticism and immanence—are 
discussed in two works which have a wider scope than the 
refutation of modernism, though this issue necessarily falls 
under review in its proper place. It is instructive to note that 
while one of these works makes agnosticism its direct target, 
and the other takes immanence for its subject, each one treats 
both topics, and merely reverses the rank accorded to them, 
respectively in the other book. In Les Deux Aspects de l’Im- 
manence,* M, Thamiry has a constructive purpose. Recognizing 
that while absolute immanence means pantheism or monism, 
there is a partial or relative immanence which St. Paul ex- 
pressed when he said: ‘‘In Him we live, move, and have our 
being.” M. Thamiry undertakes to reconcile with orthodox 
doctrine the truth which the exaggerated theories of imma- 
nence have distorted. In the doctrine of St. Augustine, which 
was followed by St. Thomas, relative to the existence of sem- 
inal principles (rationes seminales), M. Thamiry believes there 
is a key toaluminous theory. He gives to this idea of rationes 
seminales an application far beyond the field of biology. In 
his hands it is used not alone to explain the origin of life, 
but also the genesis of our judgments concerning necessary 
truths and first principles, as well as our assents to dogmatic 
and moral doctrines—in brief, not alone were rationes seminales 
lodged in matter for ultimate development into life, but there 
are also intellectual rationes seminales in the human mind which 
play a large part in the constitution of all our knowledge. 


The volume directed against agnosticism issues from the 
Catholic University of Toulouse. The special feature of the 
work is the unusually large measure of attention and space 


. *Les Deux Aspects de l'Immanence et le Probléme Religieux, Par Ed, Thamiry. Paris: 
Bloud et Cie. 
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assigned to the psychological ‘side of the question.* For this 
reason M. Michelet will repay reading, as the subject has been 
passed over so lightly by many apologists that their writings 
fail to meet decisively the errors which they would destroy. 
This has not escaped M. Michelet’s notice: ‘‘ Convinced,” he 
writes of himself, “that apologetics ought to turn to its profit 
whatever is legitimate in present aspirations, and whatever is 
scientific in contemporary effort, the author has judged that as 
others labor for the divorce of the history of religions from 
its materialistic interpretations, it is necessary likewise, while 
rejecting firmly the doctrine of immanence, to maintain the 
legitimacy and utility of this new science of religious psychol- 
ogy.” The character of these two able works indicates that 
the defenders of orthodoxy are now employing the most efficient 
tactics; which is to demonstrate that the distorted truths which 
give error whatever plausibility and strength it possesses, find 
their natural environment, and can be incorporated, in their 
pure form into the orthodox system. 


As its title indicates, this volume f 

DON BOSCO. is the history of but a part of Don 

Bosco’s life and works. It opens 

with his entry into the priesthood and closes with the year 
1866. The author, Father Bonetti, was a close companion of 
Don Bosco, so that he writes as an eye-witness, and from per- 
sonal information. His style of narration is charmingly simple 
and realistic. Anecdotes, incidents of daily occurrence in Don 
Bosco’s career, and the critical trials through which he passed 
during the Italian disturbances, are woven into a narrative on 
the most generous scale, and presented with that simplicity 
which is the perfection of art. Long dialogues and conversa- 
tions are repeated with the fidelity of a Boswell. Before we 
have read many chapters we seem to know intimately, not alone 
Don Bosco himself, but also typical characters among his pro- 
tégés and most of the persons who conspicuously helped or hin- 
dered his loving labors; and the house of refuge in Turin is 
almost as much a reality for us as it was to the nearest neigh- 
bors. Much interesting sidelight is thrown upon Italian events 
and conditions during the struggle against Austria; and we 


* Dieu et l’ Agnosticisme Contemporaine. Par George Michelet. Paris: V. Lecoffre. 
+ History of Don Bosco’s Early Apostolate. Translated from the work of C. Bonetti, S.C. 
London: The Salesian Press, 
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meet Cavour himself in comparatively obscure surroundings. 
Seldom has the work of an apostle of charity found so inter- 
esting a chronicler. Chronicle is, perhaps, the most fitting des- 
ignation for the story; it has an air of directness and maiveté 
that is seldom to be found in our latter-day biographers. 


All those who have read Helen 

THROUGH RAMONA’S Hunt Jackson’s Ramona, and many 

COUNTRY. who have not, will find Mr. James’ 
book®* a delightful complement of 
that famous novel. 

The author very earnestly explains that Ramona is ‘‘a mo- 
saic of fact and of fiction.” Of fact, because ‘‘ there is scarcely 
a statement relating to the country ” (Southern California) “‘ the 
Spanish home life, of description, of the treatment of the In- 
dians, etc., that is not literally true.” Of fiction, because ‘the 
hero and the heroine are pure creations of the author’s brain.” 

The present volume is largely a demonstration of the for- 
mer of these two statements. It is a running commentary on 
portions of the text of Ramona, a commentary which gives the 
writer, who is evidently thoroughly well-informed, an oppor- 
tunity to make a thorough exposé of the life, the manners, and 
customs of the South California Indians, and of their /adztat. 
The result is an extremely interesting book. It is illustrated 
with many good photographs. 


Not since a witty Frenchman, some 

ENGLAND AND THE twenty years ago, set the world 
ENGLISH. grinning at the expense of John 

Bull, has any stranger recorded his 

impressions of the “‘tight little Island’ with such racy char- 
acterization as this American cousin. This book,f however, is 
much more serious, deeper, and fairer than Max O'Rell’s flimsy 
caricature. Mr. Collier takes us at once to London, after land- 
ing from an American steamer, and plunges into the business 
of describing and explaining the things, the methods, manners, 
and types that strike the eye of an American in contrast to 
his own home experiences. We are informed at once that Mr. 
Collier does not propose to criticize, but to make a study. 
* Through Ramona's Country. By George Wharton James. Boston: Little, Brown & 


°. 
t England and the English from an American Point af View. By Price Collier. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
VOL. LXXXIX.—35 
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To this plan he sticks throughout; but, without assuming the 
critic’s attitude, he presents facts so clearly that they speak 
for themselves, and when their testimony is unfavorable to 
John, John has nobody to blame but himself. The study is 
taken up, for the most part, with the political and social life of 
the classes, rather than of the masses, though, of course, Mr. 
Collier touches upon the latter, generally to give shadow to 
his picture. The Englishman’s self-sufficiency, self-reliance, and 
underlying selfishness are the features of the national character 
which Mr. Collier brings out a hundred times in bold outline. 
Speaking after thirty years’ acquaintance with English society, 
he knows how to interpret the meaning of things which the 
casual visitor can judge but superficially; and he usually con- 
veys his meaning incisively by comparing or contrasting Eng- 
lish with American ways. 

His report of the Englishman’s attitude towards the Amer- 
icans who become domiciled in England is unflattering only to 
these expatriated deserters. ‘‘ Americans who have become 
domiciled in England, who give lavishly to charities, who en- 
tertain luxuriously, would be surprised to know the attitude of 
mind of the average Englishman in regard to them. He looks 
upon them first, as people who have recognized his superiority, 
and, therefore, prefer his society; but secondly, and always, 
as renegades, as people who have shirked their duty as Amer- 
icans.” This, Mr. Collier says, is characteristic of the English- 
man’s own sense of duty; which, he shows, has been a mighty 
factor in the growth and maintenance of English success at 
home and abroad. After a short but thoughtful sketch of the 
origin and development of the national life, Mr. Collier de- 
scribes, with abundant illustration, the part played in political 
and social life by the policy of compromise, “the philosophy 
of subordinating high principles to practical exigencies,” and 
the disinclination to believe that foreigners, whosoever they 
be, can do anything better than Englishmen. ‘‘ Are the Eng- 
lish dull?” is answered in a very entertaining and instructive 
chapter, the tenor of which may be inferred from the follow- 
ing passage: 


The English have made man and men, and the best method 
of controlling them, their study without bothering about any 
preliminary bookishness. Apparently they are not only 
proud that they do not understand, but also proud that they 
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understand that it is better not to understand. They have no 
patience with, and no belief in, the restless intellectual activ- 
ity of the French, for example. A profound instinct warns 
them against intelligence, which they recognize as the great- 
est foe to action. 


Dull they are, thinks Mr. Collier, but ‘‘out of this root of 
dullness has grown an overshadowing national tree.” Has this 
national tree entered on its decline? Mr. Collier does not 
thresh out this acute question. But in his chapter on sport, 
where he shows the enormous place sport occupies in national 
interest and expenditure, he suggests that John, the florid and 
stout-hearted cricketer, horse-lover, and all-round sport, is 
destined to fall behind in the “ scientific game that Germany, 
Japan, and America are now playing.” 

England, Mr. Collier says, extensively and with iteration, 
is a man’s country, not a woman’s. American women will 
find many texts for gratitude to Providence that they are net 
English wives or sisters. But they, or at least a certain class 
of them, will find that Mr. Collier does not consider that the 
prominence given to women in the ranks of wealth is a favor- 
able symptom for America. ‘‘ The English woman knows that 
tradition, the law, and society demand of her that she shall 
make a home for a man; the American woman has been led 
astray by force of circumstances into thinking that her first 
duty is to make a place for herself.” But this class, he con- 
cedes, is “‘a small, very small knot of women in America, but 
a company so highly-colored, so vociferous, and so advertised, 
that they stamp themselves on the superficial foreigner as be- 
ing typical, when, as a matter of fact, they are merely hyster- 
ical.” In many other places, also, we find a shrewd observa- 
tion on affairs at home. For example: 


The recent discussions about more money for our ambas- 
sadors seem to omit the pith of the problem, which is that our 
ambassadors are not in Europe to play up to a king or to an 
aristocracy, but to represent the American people. When our 
ambassadors need a score of flunkies to make a setting for 
their diplomatic mission they no longer represent America. 
Franklin, Jay, Bayard, Lowell, and Choate impressed these 
sensible English people more, and be it said some of them 
did far more for their country’s honor, peace, and prosperity 
than any millionaire ambassador could do. 
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The American, and he is legion, who fancies that England 
gets no return from the immense sums which her aristocracy 
absorb, will find, here, reason to revise their opinion. 


The enormous amount of unpaid and voluntary service to 
the State, and to one’s neighbors, in England, results in the 
solution of one of the most harassing problems of every 
wealthy nation; it arms the leisure classes with something 
important to do, not only their willingness to accept, but their 
insistence upon the duty owed to the nation by the rich and 
the educated has, I believe, more than anything else, given 
them the lead in national predominance that they have held 
until lately. 


One of the grave symptoms showing that this national pre- 
dominance is threatened, and that England may be at the part- 
ing of the ways, is the recent tendency towards encouraging the 
individual to lean upon the State: “‘ Not until the Saxon ceases 
to be a Saxon,” says Mr. Collier, echoing an idea dominant in 
his entire study, “‘will he really take to this kindly and eagerly. 
If that time ever comes, then, indeed, will the British Empire 
crumble fast enough.” There is a chapter on Ireland, contain- 
ing a brief review on an unmitigated condemnation of British 
rule in Ireland; with some intimations that “the Irishman has 
become far too much imbued with the notion that his business 
is agitation rather than exertion”—an opinion that would meet 
with the approbation of the Sinn Fein itself. But the value of 
the book lies not in the author’s views on Ireland, still less in 
the two or three incidental remarks through which he indi- 
cates his views on religion, but in the lessons which it has for 
Americans. 

In 1863, as the news from Gettys- 

A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT. burg reached the intensely patri- 

BY HOMER GREENE. otic little village of Mount Her- 

mon, in Pennsylvania, the boys of 
that place voted against permitting Bob Bannister to become 
a member of their local regimental company. The reason for 
this disgrace was that Bob’s father was an irreconcilable cop- 
perhead, who hated the war and denounced Abraham Lincoln.* 
Shortly after the father was held up to odium at a public 
meeting, and, within a very short time, was drafted for the 


* A Lincoln Conscript: By Homer Greene. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Union Army. He refused to obey; Bob tried to settle matters 
by volunteering in his father’s place, but his scheme failed. 
Under durance vile the father soon reached Washington, met 
with Lincoln, who converted him; and soon both father and son 
were on the firing line away down South in Dixie; whence they 
returned, in due time, to receive a heart-stirring welcome from 
their townsmen. A very readable story, with a good portrait 
of Lincoln as he appeared to those who met him in his shirt 
sleeves. 
A King of Ireland de jure, a King 
DROMINA. of England de jure, a King of 
France de jure ; a Gipsy King, an 
Emperor of Hispaniola, and a Roman Pontiff, de facto, with a 
suitable accompaniment of minor personages, with a stage cov- 
ering Ireland, Rome, Spain, California, and Hispaniola, bespeak a 
novel on a large scale,* and one that would take some liberties 
with history. In truth Mr. Ayscough might easily have made 
three stories out of the materiais which are crowded into one, 
wherein he strives to enlist the reader’s interest in three gener- 
ations following each other on the scene. 

The story opens in Ireland, during the reign of George IIL., 
at Dromina Castle, the residence of the McMurrogh, the head 
of a decayed Irish family, and, in his own opinion, the lawful 
King of Ireland. We are soon in retrospective, and listen to 
the history of McMurrogh’s early life and his marriage in 
Rome to an Italian lady of rank. We meet the Pope of the 
day, as well as Cardinal Henry Stuart. Returning to the period 
of the opening, when the McMurrogh family is grown up, there 
comes to the castle grounds a band of gypsies, whose nominal 
chief, Ludoire, is the son of Louis XV. of France. The young 
McMurroghs become interested in the gypsies; and soon one of 
them goes. to Spain at the instance of Ludoire’s step-mother, 
the real head of the clan, to negotiate a marriage between 
Ludoire and the daughter of the King of the Spanish gypsies. 
The ambassador fails in his mission, but obtains a wife for him- 
self, and becomes a hidalgo in California, where he brings up 
his son, the future Emperor of Hispaniola, a modern Sir Gala- 
had, who dies a martyr to the Blessed Sacrament. It is almost 
brutal to present in crude outline the thread of the narrative— 
for to do so brings out the weak point of Mr. Ayscough’s work, 

*® Dromina, By John Ayscough. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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which is loose construction—without a hint of the skill with 
which each individual link in the preposterously long chain is 
wrought and ornamented. .Each separate part is well executed ; 
it is only the whole that is unsatisfactory. The character of 
the young enthusiast, who makes himself Emperor, his in- 
fluence, on Ludoire, and on another still less exemplary in- 
dividual, is a beautiful conception. 


Anybody who may have felt in- 

THE RELIGIOUS PERSE- clined to think that there was 
CUTION IN FRANCE. any semblance of correctness in 

M. Sabatier’s widely circulated 

views on the Separation in France, cannot do better than read 

M. Barbier’s compendious narrative of the government’s pro- 
cedure, which culminated in the law of separation.* Contrary 
to M. Sabatier’s contention that the French anti-Catholic party 

desired only to curb overweening clericalism, M. Barbier, by 

simply stating the facts of the case, proves that the aim of the 
government has been to destroy the Church and Christianity. 


In another brochure f+ this indefatigable observer and student 
of the present struggle furnishes an appreciation of the actual 
situation. He finds many signs that the situation is far from 
being as dismal as some people have represented it to be. 
The modernist extremists, he is certain, have exercised but lit- 
tle influence on the clergy, no more on the educated laity, 
and none at all on the great masses of the people. It is en- 
couraging to listen to M. Barbier’s cheerfully courageous note 
amid so many depressing voices. It is true that he himself 
states that his friends accuse him of too much optimism. But 
optimism is eften the cause of its own ultimate verification. 


Those who believe that the crimes 

THE PRUSSIAN PERIL. of nations bring their own punish- 
ment may find confirmation of their 

theory in the present political situation in Europe, where the 
dominance of Germany cows France, keeps England awake o’ 
nights, leads Austria like a docile Dalmatian coach dog, and 
has recently administered a sore snub to Austria.{ All this 


* L’ Eelise de France et la SGparation, Par Paul Barbier. Paris: Lethielleux. 

t La Cris? Intime de l'Eglise de France. Par Paul Barbier. Paris: Lethielleux. 

tLe Péril Prussien, au lien d'un Schelling, des Milliards, Par Dr. D’Okvietko. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 
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situation is traceable, in the opinion of men who echo the judg- 
ment of the late Lord Acton, to the obliteration of the King- 
dom of Poland from the map of Europe, through the machina- 
tions of Prussia, Austria, and Russia, assisted by the conni- 
vance of England and France. The latter two countries are 
now in a position to understand the fatuity of the blunder 
which has raised Prussia to be the practical dictator of Europe. 
The logic of events issuing from the downfall of Poland is ably 
unfolded in a short historical sketch by a Polish writer in 
French, who takes for his text the expression used by Lord 
Napier in his note to Prince Gortchakoff, in 1863, when inter- 
vention in favor of Poland by France and England was feared 
by Russia: ‘‘ England will not sacrifice a shilling in favor of 
Poland.” This pamphlet may be read with interest in the 
light of an article in the June number of one of our contem- 
poraries, discussing the menace constituted by Poles to the 
unity of Germany. 
The Decree of Pius X., Sacra 
DAILY COMMUNION. Tridentina Synodus, regarding 
daily, or frequent, Communion, 
has not evoked in this country one-half the attention called 
forth by his pronouncement on Church music. Yet, whether 
the importance of the matter, or the historical significance of 
the disciplinary measures introduced by the two documents re- 
spectively, be considered, the former decree is incomparably 
more significant. In view of the fact that Spanish theologians 
were the first to advance, and the most persistent to maintain, 
the opinion which the Pope has authoritatively approved, it is 
interesting to note that Spanish names are associated with the 
most conspicuous efforts made, through the medium of English, 
to promote obedience to the mandates of his Holiness. Father 
de Zulueta, S.J., publishes two earnest little pamphlets on the 
subject. One is addressed to parents,* urging them not to 
thwart the explicit guidance of the Holy See by putting obsta- 
cles in the way of their children’s adopting the practice of 
daily Communion. He draws attention to the earnestness of 
the Pope’s words; and begs parents to put aside the vain ap- 
prehensions which they may entertain, as a result of having 
been trained in more rigid ideas, concerning the dispositions 
necessary for frequent Communion. 


* Parents and Frequent Communion of Children. By F. M. de Zulueta, S.J. St. Louis: 
B, Herder, 
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A recent pamphlet similar in tenor is addressed to laymen.*® 
H: takes ud aid answers, one by one, the reasons usually of- 
fered by worthy religious persons against approaching the sacred 
table with what they would consider irreverent frequency. 


A more weighty work,j perhaps the most complete treat- 
ment of the subject that has appeared, comes from the pen of 
a Spanish Jesuit, professor of Canon Law and Moral Theology 
at Tortosa. It has been translated into English by a confrére. 
The most valuable part of Father Ferreres’ book consists in a 
brief review of theological opinions in the Church, bearing on 
the question of the dispositions necessary for frequent Com- 
munion. Though he writes as an enthusiastic advocate of the 
Pope’s measures, he exposes the historical controversy with 
perfect impartiality; and admitting that, ‘‘in support of the 
view maintaining the necessity of further dispositions for fre- 
qient Communion than a right intention and absence of mortal 
sin, may be cited doctors of the highest repute, eminent saints. 
and the most brilliant theologians,” he cites an imposing list of 
men remarkable for sanctity and learning, and another of great 
theologians who maintained the same opinion. Then he recites 
the roll of those who held the adverse view, beginning with the 
Jesuits Salmeron and Crestobal de Madrid, who had the honor 
to be, in opposition to such an impressive array of traditional 
authority, the first to advocate the doctrine which has now re- 
ceived the highest official sanction. In his detailed commentary, 
Father Ferreres introduces much historical information, and 
brings out with precision the full intention of the legislation. 
He calls attention emphatically to the limitations which the 
Pope’s command places upon the authority of superiors in re- 
ligious houses and confessors to impose restriction upon their 
subjects regarding frequent Communion. He reminds priests, 
who would look with apprehension at a prospective increase of 
labor in the confessional consequent upon an increase in the 
frequency of Communion, that daily Communion does not re- 
quire daily, or weekly, or even monthly confession. This little 
manual ought to be welcomed as a much needed supplement 
to our text-books of theology, which on many important points 


* Frequent and Daily Communion, Even For Men. By F.M. de Zulueta, S.J. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 

t The Decree on Daily Communion. A Historical Sketch and Commentary. By Father 
Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. Translated by H. Jimenez,S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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regarding the discipline of Holy Communion have, as Father 
Ferreres shows, been rendered obsolete by the Decree Sancta 
Tridentina Synodus. 

Another book whose title might convey the impression that 
it dealt with the papal decree, Zhe Holy Eucharist and Fre- 
guent and Daily Communion,* does not touch upon discipline. 
It is a brief exposition of the dogma of the Blessed Eucharist 
and the Holy Sacrifice, accompanied with devotional reflections. 


The nature, necessity, and means 

THE LITTLE BOOK OF HU- of acquiring the virtues of humil- 

MILITY AND PATIENCE. ity and patience are set forth in 

this neat little handbook + through 

the medium of a collection of judiciously chosen extracts from 

the two highly esteemed works from the pen of that revered 
master of the spiritual life, Archbishop Uilathorne. 


MR. LOOMIS’ ‘‘ JUST IRISH.” 


LEONIA, NEw JERSEY, June 12, 1909. 
Father J. J. Burke: 

My DEAR SIR: I have been told that there is a very pleas- 
ant review of my new book, Just Jrish, in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, but that the reviewer says the cover is scandalous— 
or words to that effect. 

My dismay when I saw the cover was very real. I hurried 
at once to my typewriting machine and asked my Boston pub- 
lisher to put on a new cover at once; that there was nothing 
in the book of the green-whiskered stage Irishman variety, and 
that the cover would be a most successful bar to the sale of 
the book, as it could not help arousing indignation in Irishmen 
of all creeds. 

My publisher at once changed to a green cover with a 
golden shamrock, but the books for review had gone out bear- 
ing the chip on both their shoulders. 

I had too pleasant a time in Ireland to wish to wound any 
one’s sensibilities, and I trust you may see fit to publish this 
letter. Yours sincerely, 

CHARLES BATTELL LoomIs. 


* The Holy Eucharist and Frequent and Daily Communion. By Very Rev. C. J. O'Connell, 
New York: Benziger Brothers. , 

t The Little Book ef Humility and Patience. By Archbishop Ullathorne. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (8 May): “A Contrast in Disestablishment” shows 





how the organs of the Established Church, which had 
nothing to say in behalf of the French Church when it 
was despoiled, are now loud in their denunciations of 
what they describe as robbery, when it comes to be 
applied nearer home.——lIn the notice of ‘‘ The Royal 
Academy” special mention is made of Sargent’s “ Israel 
and the Law.” By it “ America has added yet another 
work of genius to its treasury of art.’———In the reply to 
the Canterbury Canon, on “St. Anselm and the Immacu- 
late Conception,” W. H. K. shows that, although the 
passage quoted does prove that St. Anselm held that 
our Lady was “conceived with original sin,” yet his 
. whole thought on the subject does not express any such 
conclusion.——At “The General Chapter of the Re- 
demptorists” Father Patrick Murray, an Irish religious, 
was chosen as the new General. 

(15 May): It is pointed out that in “The Last Con- 
sistory’’ no fewer than 135 new bishops were “pre 
canonized.” Ten such consistories, it is said, would 
give an entirely new hierarchy to the Catholic Church. 
——“ The Discussion on the Budget” centers principally 
around the beer and land taxes. The former apparently 
is to come out of the pocket of the poor man, while the 
latter adds four new ways to the already existing seven, 
in which the man who buys or inherits land is mulcted. 
The Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., is his lecture on 
“Titus Oates’ Test’? shows up the ignoble source of 
the King’s Protestant Declaration——In a correspond- 
ence in The Guardian Dr. James Gairdner makes some 
very awkward remarks about the “ Blessed Reformation,” 
and says that the Establishment was its fundamental 
principle. The Despotism of the Tudors, and nothing 
else, banished Papal authority in England.——Accord- 
ing to Italian papers his Holiness intends to found in 
Rome a special “Institute for Higher Biblical Studies.” 
(22 May): The second reading of “ The Catholic Dis- 
abilities Bill” has been carried in the House of Com- 
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mons by a majority of ten——Under the heading ‘‘ An 
Hereditary Giver,” the Duke of Norfolk is spoken of as a 
national benefactor who is being lampooned because he 
has accepted $305,000 tor a Holbein which the National 
Gallery refused to purchase.——The offer of $150,000 to 
“The University of Oxford,” on the condition that 
compulsory Greek be abolished, has been accepted. 
Greek is now no longer required for a degree in Arts. 
——tThe Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., writes on the much 
debated “ Miracle of St. Januarius.” The various theories 
advanced for the liquefaction of the saint’s blood are ex- 
amined and the writer’s conclusion is that they are not 
satisfactory. 

The Month (May): The celebration of the eighth centenary of 
the death of ‘‘St. Anselm of Canterbury “‘has led the 
Rev. Sydney Smith to write a brief synopsis of his lite, 
pointing out how by saintly persistency he secured for 
the English Church a degree of liberty which the Crown 
had striven to destroy. In ‘‘ Intolerance, Persecution, 
and Proselytism,” the Rev. Joseph Keating says that 
the conception which Pagan Rome formed of the early 
Christians, as being unpatriotic and holding principles 
subversive of civil liberty, is precisely that which the 
English ultra-Protestant expresses of his Catholic fellow- 
citizen to-day.——-To_ show that the old sneer, that the 
conquests of the Catholic Church in England have been 
chiefly among women, is without much force, consider- 
ing the share which women have had in the diffusion 
of Christian ideals, is the trend of ‘“‘ The Catholic Wo- 
men’s League” by P.——“ Blessed Joan of Arc in Eng- 
lish Opinion,” by Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. Appar- 
ently the earliest mention of her is in the first half of 
the fifteenth century; since then frequent references are 

_ to be found, the majority of which are appreciative. 

The International (May): ‘Social Insurance,” as Dr. Broda 
sees it, is but a step along the road which ultimately 
leads to Socialism.——The Rev. J. Campbell discusses 
‘‘The Economic Aspects of the Women’s Suffrage Move- 
ment,” under the various heads of wifehood, motherhood, 
and woman workers. Give women the vote and you put 
an end to many of the wrongs inflicted upon the sex. 
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——To the old traditions of the Hansa League, coupled 
with motives of self-interest among the seacoast towns, 
which are on the outlook for naval contracts, Germani- 
cus traces “‘ The Origin of German Naval Enthusiasm.” 
—‘“The Miracles at Lourdes.” Dr. Felix Regnault, 
of Paris, comes to the conclusion that there are no 
miracles at Lourdes in the ecclesiastical sense of the 
word. Now and then, very rarely, curious cases of heal- 
ing do occur. These he attributes to hypnosis.—— 
‘Progress in Photography,” by Fernand Mazade, is an 
account of the marvels brought to light by chronophoto- 
graphy. Views of fishes have been obtained in thirty 
fathoms of water, while processes such as the growth of 
plants and the expansion of bodies by heat can be made 
visible. 


The Expository Times (May): Did the Lord appear to Moses 


in ‘‘ The Burning Bush”? The writer says He did not, 
as God cannot be seen by the human eye. It is but 
an Oriental way of describing the call of Moses to the 
prophetic office.———That Johannine theology is becom- 
ing more and more interwoven into the religious life 
and thought of the day, is the verdict of the Rev. J. 
Iverach, D.D., in his review of the Kerr lecture—“ The 
Tests of Life.” The aim of ‘the Religious- Historical 
Movement in German Theology,” to recommend the Gos- 
pel to “the modern mind,” is a good one, says the Rev. 
J. M. Shaw. But we cannot accept from theology any 
scientific pictures whose purport is to blot out that of the 
historical Christ——The misleading ‘‘ Nomenclature of 
the Parables” forms the subject of the Rev. R. M. 
Lithgow’s article-——To-day, says the Rev. J. S. Cooper, 
in writing on “The Virgin Birth,” the doctrine is re- 
garded as a proof of our Lord’s Divinity. In Apostolic 
days it was regarded as a proof of His humanity. 





Le Correspondant (10 May): P. de la Force concludes his 


“Studies in Religious History.” The period he writes 
on is the disastrous one following upon the Revolution. 
He portrays the action of Talleyrand and the religious 
struggle which ensued. ‘The Centenary of Essling,” 
by Edouard Gachot, from some unpublished documents, 
reviews the German campaign and the battles of the 
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twenty-first and the twenty-second of May.——The evil 
effects of utilitarianism and commercialism upon the 
stage are exposed by Felicien Pascal in “‘The Theater 
and Money.”——‘‘ The New Picture Gallery in the Vati- 
can” is described by Pietro d’Achiardi. He gives an 
account of the improvements and the various schools 
of painting represented. That many of the ills that 
flesh is heir to result from unwholesome food and poor 
cooking is set forth by Francis Marre in “A Rational 
Cuisine.” 

(25 May): Comte Charles de Moiiy writes from an ac- 
ademic point of view, on the requirements necessary 
for the minister who should hold the ‘“ Portfolio ef For- 
eign Affairs” in a government.——L. Dufougeray gives 
“The Unpublished Correspondence of Lamennais” with 
Madame de Lacaw. Extending over thirty-six years, it 
reveals the changes that swept over his soul as he passed 
from religious intolerance to the depths of incredulity. 
—*“ History of Religions” is a review of a recent work 
by Mgr. le Roy on Primitive Religions, in which he 
takes the ground that religion, to be properly understood, 
must be traced back to its origina] sources, in which it 
finds its best interpretation. ‘* Exposition of One Hun- 
dred Portraits of French and English Women of the 
Eighteenth Century in the Tuileries,” by Léandre Vail- 
lat, is a comparison of the methods employed by the 
masters in the two schools, producing such different re- 
sults. 

Biudes (5 May): The Editor contributes a short biography of 
Rev. Eugene Portalie, one of the principals in the re- 
cent Portalie-Turmel controversy, who died at Amélie- 
les-Bains on April 20.—A sketch of the life and works 
of the artist “Murillo” is given by Joseph Tustes. 
Xavier Moissant, continuing his essay on ‘“ Responsi- 
bility,” asserts that the Rationalists have signally failed 
in their explanations of man’s freedom and the voice of 
conscience. Treating the ‘‘ Recent Postal Strike” in 
France, Henri Leroy describes the attitude of the strik- 
ers, parliament, and the public, one to another. Then 
he exposes the causes and consequences of the trouble. 
——M. Jules Lebreton characterizes the recent work of 
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Father Lagrange, O.P., Le Messianisme chez les Juifs, as 

a masterpiece.——In his “ Bulletin of Ethics” Lucien 

Roure gives a criticism of some of the views expressed 

at the recent Congress of Pragmatists at Heidelberg. 

(20 May): Jules Lebreton reviews some recent biblical 

literature. The views of M. Jacquier, in his History of 

the Books of the New Testament are characterized as clear 
and judicious but by no means original. “Heroism in 
the Theater,” by Alphonse Parvillez, is an inquiry as to 
whether the plays of Edmond Rostand are morally up- 
lifting Apropos of the recent “Congress in Honor 
of the Blessed Virgin,” held at Saragossa, in Spain, 

Pierre Briicker urges a similar organization in France. 

J. Delattre relates the measures that were adopted at 

“The Vatican Council” to preserve a holy priesthood. 

The “ Piusverein” of Austria, its history, and influ- 
ence, especially on the press, should be an incentive for 
a similar organization in France. 

Annales de Philosophie Chretiénne (May): Charles Danan ex- 
poses “‘ The Nativistic Philosophy of Zeno,” as opposed 
to Empiricism. It falls back upon the problem of the 
antithesis between the one and the many,*and for Zeno 
the idea of any agreement between unity and multi- 
plicity does not exist. For him it is all one or all the 
other. “The Devil of Socrates and the Religious 
Beliefs of Greece,” by M. Louis, shows that our ideas of 
demonology vary with each generation and its way of 
looking at the subject. In order to understand the 
“familiar spirit” of Socrates, we must not only study 
the matter by the laws of psychology, but above all in 
the light of the religious beliefs of the Greeks as ex- 
pressed in their theories of inspiration and divination. 
‘The System of Physics and Metaphysics” is a mélange 
by Ed. Gasc-Desfosses of the theories advanced by dis- 
tinguished representatives of these sciences. Their views 
have been collected by M. Thomas of the Lyceum Ver- 
sailles and published under the title Zhe System of the 
Sciences. 

Revue Pratique d’ Apologétique (t May): ‘‘ Was Pascal a Mod- 
ernist?”’ is the question answered in the negative by 
Clément Besse. In his works he uttered his defiance to 
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naturalism in religion. No doubt Pascal believed in the 
intuitions of the heart, but he believed also that God makes 
the advances. “The Origin of Christian Apologetic,” 
by J. Lebreton, treats of the apologetic system of St. Paul 
as we find it in his epistle to the Romans. Dealing with 
Gentiles he showed that God, as revealed in nature, with 
wisdom and power will judge them by Christ. “The 
Piace of Apologetic in Preaching.” Why, asks A. Picaud, 
do the sermons of to-day apparently prove so ineffective? 
We need, to-day, to have the doctrine we preach trans- 
lated into human life. Therein to a large extent lay 
the secret of the success of Lacordaire and the Curé 
d’Ars.———“‘ The Ethics of the Laity, their Source and 
Results.” The equivocal meaning of the word has dis- 
appeared and to-day it stands for war with Catholicism 
and with Christianity in general. 

(15 May): There are two reasons why “ Frederic Oza- 
nam” should be remembered by posterity. First because 
he was the founder of the St. Vincent de Paul conferences, 
and secondly on account of his apologetic work, which 
is the subject of Alfred Baudrillart’s article——In an 
illustrated article the Abbé Broussolle shows the place 
occupied by ‘‘ The Apostles in the Art of the Renais- 
sance.” By degrees throughout Italy we find the old 
impersosal representations passing away and particular 
events in the lives of the Apostles are depicted by the 
artists—-How to reconcile grace with free-will is the 
subject dealt with by Ph. Ponsard in “ Grace and Liberty.” 
“‘The Ascension,” as a mystery of faith, justice, hopes 
and joy, is treated by H. Lasétre. 








Revue du Monde Catholique (1 May): Contains a number of con- 





tinued articles. ‘‘Towards the Abyss” dealing with 
Liberalism in Lower Canada, by Arthur Savaéte.——“‘ His- 
_ tory of Mormontier,” by Dom Rabory. “ The First Su- 
perioress of the Ursulines of Quebec,” by Eugéne Gri- 
selle.——Alexander Harmel gives the first chapter of an 
article on “How La Fontaine Presents His Animals.” 
The charm and success of his work lie in this, that 
he loves the animals he describes. 

(15 May): ‘‘ The Ways and Products of the Bees,” by 
Maurice du Fresnel, gives a minute account of the 
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geometrical construction of their cells and the mar- 
velous ingenuity displayed. ‘‘ Henri Lassere,’”’ in a meas- 
ure a founder of the Revue du Monde Catholique, is the 
subject of an article by Etienne Laubaréde. The man, 
the writer, and his work, are in turn taken up and de- 
picted. “Philosophical Meditation on Man,’’ by Ar- 
thur Savaéte. “The French Clergy Since the Con- 
cordat of 1801,” by M. Sicard. 








La Revue des Sciences Ecclesiastiques et La Science Catholique 


(April): “Itinerary of a Saint.” M.l’Abbé E. Roupain, 
reviewing the life of Jeanne d’Arc, comes to the conclu- 
sion that either Jeanne never existed, and her epoch is 
only a myth, or we, knowing the historical facts of the 
case, must admit that she was, as she herself said, the 
envoy of God. Apropos of “ The Miracles at Lourdes,” 
M. Camille Daux considers the diabolical possession and 
obsession which took place at Hippo, and shows that St. 
Augustine regarded the cures as miraculous. 

(May): ‘Philosophical Consultation.” M. le Chanoine 
Chauvin answers M. Lablanche, who irquires about per- 
sonality. The latter claims that certain theologians re- 
gard personality as the existence of the rational substance, 
in so far as this existence is really distinct from sub- 
stance.——‘‘ Unpublished Works of Mgr. Plantier.” An 





account of his journey to Rome in 1858.———Apropos of 


‘* The Miracles at Lourdes,” M. Camille Daux treats of 
the Church’s attitude towards miracles; also of their 
evidence in canonization and the methods employed by 
the Church to determine their credibility. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (27 April): “St. Mark at Venice” 


is the subject of a study by St. Beissel, SJ., on the 
value of unity of style in church architecture.——I. 
Bessmer, S.J., concludes his paper on ‘*The Second 
Sight.” He calls special attention, in the examination 
of a case, to the necessity of ruling out all motives that 
can be accounted for by other influences——C. A. 
Kneller, S.J., discusses the old question of ‘‘St. Irenzus 
and the Church of Rome,” apropos of the new interpre- 
tation by Professor Harnack of that well-known passage 
of Irenzus on the Roman See.——E, Wasmann, S.J., 
shows in his concluding article on “Old and New Re- 
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searches of Haeckel” that in his latest book this leader 
of Monism resorts again to his usual insincere methods. 


Razin y Fe (May): L. Murillo gives the internal arguments in 


favor of the authenticity of the book of Isaias, namely, 
its title, ‘‘The Vision of Isaias, the Son of Amos,” and 
the unity of matter and plan of the entire discourse, the 
uniform elegance of conception and of style, and the 
prophecies of the last eighteen chapters. ———“‘ Evangeli- 
cal and Modernistic Systems of Morals” are compared 
by E. Ugarte de Ercilla. The sublimity of the former, 
its immutability, and the fidelity of the Church in con- 
serving and defending it, are contrasted with the attack 
upon the “ passive” virtues, the autonomy of reason, 
the “ progressive” morality, and the exaggerations of 
utilitarian pragmatism upheld by the latter——WN. No- 
guer treats “‘The Social Transcendance of Raiffeisen’s 
System” and its relations with agricultural progress, 
social pacification, social evolution, and the representa- 
tion of classes and of interests.———‘ Absolution in the 
Primitive Church,” by Z. Garcia, is treated under four 
points; the faith and discipline, public and private con- 
fession and penance.——R. Villada shows the meaning 
of “ The Obligation of Voting Under the New Election 
Law,” and urges Catholics to aid in selecting suitable 
candidates and in supporting just laws. 


Espana y América (1 May): A South American epic, ‘‘ Tabaré,”’ 





is highly praised by P. Rémulo del Campo, who would 
compare it with the Odyssey were it not for the doubt- 
ful insignificance of the protagonist and the apparent 
absence of a supernatural force or fate——P. M. Vélez 
shows that “Christian Humility” as taught by the 
Church, is not opposed to that of Christ nor to the 
“Know Thyself” of Greek philosophy, and that it does 
not imply a renunciation of personal endeavor or a love 
of the beautiful in art and nature——‘“‘ The Interna- 
tional Politics of Germany,” as viewed by P. Graciano 
Martinez, reveal the quality of German patriotism, the 
advantages of a European confederation, the efforts of 
the Kaiser to turn his nation’s artistic and metaphysical 
hegemony into a gun-boat, and some reflections on the 
Algeciras conference.——P, C. Fernandez finds in the de- 
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fective knowledge of Palestinian geography common to 
St. Thomas’ time a difficulty in his construction of a 
system of exegesis ———"‘ The Administration of Justice 
in China,” by P. Juvencio Hospital——A tale, “John 
the Galley-Slave,” by P. F. Balzofiore.———Book reviews 
include Spanish translations of Benson’s Lord of the 
World and of Newman’s Development of Dogma. 

(15 May): Admiring the unity and the progressive social 
efforts of the Catholic clergy in Germany and Belgium, 
P. Bruno Ibeas appeals for greater organization among 
the Spanish priests, for insurance societies, for circula- 
ting libraries, for mutual assistance in legal matters, for 
active interest in popular improvements. P. M, Vélez 
refutes the charge that the Church inculcates humility 
in her members in order to enslave their souls, and 
shows from history her attitude toward the poor. 
“The Philosophy of the Verb,” by Felipe Robles, con- 
tains the substitution of modes and tenses and the re- 
lations in the metaphysical, logical, and grammatical 
trinities of thing, idea, and word.——-P. Gaudencio Cas- 
trillo, in “ An Excursion Through the Province of Hu- 
Nan,” describes the rich productions of a Chinese region 
where Augustinian missionaries have been zealously la- 
boring. In an “Historical Bulletin’? P. C. de la 
Puente describes the numerous recent historical con- 
gresses and laments the loss of A. Luchaire, whose 
works have been of such value to the Church. 























Current Events. 


It cannot be denied that the French 
France. government took a better course in 
dealing with the second attempt of 
the civil servants to destroy the whole life of the community 
engaged in commerce and industry in order to obtain the re- 
dress of certain grievances of their own. In the first attempt 
all the words of Ministers were brave and their speeches elo- 
quent—so eloquent as to be placarded over the whole of 
France. Their deeds, however, did not correspond. In fact, 
the result was looked upon as virtually a victory for the 
strikers. It was not so on the second attempt; every pre- 
caution was taken in advance; other means of communication 
were got in readiness; the latest resources of science were util- 
ized: such as automobiles, and wireless telegraphy ; and the ser- 
vices of the military were requisitioned. When the strike broke 
out, those who took part in it were summarily dismissed, no fewer 
than 700 postmen being deprived of their places. The Chambers 
supported the government, and the law for dealing with such 
derelictions of duty was strengthened. That Ministers and mem- 
bers of the legislature acted so firmly was due more to the good 
sense of the country than of themselves. The voice of public 
opinion was so strong as to remove all hesitation. The postmen 
who began the strike openly defied the law which forbids the 
employés of the State to take part in a strike, because of the spe- 
cial privileges which such employés enjoy, and also of the disas- 
trous effects to the whole country which a strike on their part 
would involve. This notwithstanding, some of the postmen en- 
rolled themselves in a syndicate and entered into association with 
the General Confederation of Labor, the avowed object of 
which is, either by a general strike or by more gentle methods, 
to overturn the present order of things. 

The Confederation was called upon to support the postmen 
by ordering the so-long-threatened general strike. After some 
- hesitation this was. done, but the order was given too late, 
and, better still, was not obeyed. Scarcely any attention was 
paid to the. commands that were given. The strike collapsed, 
and due punishment was meted out to those who had taken 
part in it. 

But it cannot be said that all is peaceful in the industrial 
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world. The prospect, in fact, is still gloomy. The seamen in 
several ports of France have refused to work, and have there- 
by caused grave inconvenience. The remedies which have 
been adopted show the governmental character of French 
methods—how authoritative they are. The mails have been 
sent by torpedo boats and destroyers, while sailors from the 
navy have been distributed among merchant vessels, in order 
that some of them at least may be navigated and their freight 
saved. Other signs, such as the cutting of telegraph wires, 
show that the appeasement is superficial. In truth, the fear of 
more far-reaching disturbance is widespread; and is due to 
the fact that there is a large organization, the avowed object 
of which is to revolutionize the existing organization of in- 
dustry. This organization is the above-mentioned Confedera- 
tion of Labor. Its numbers, indeed, are not very large, when 
compared with the vast mass of workingmen. Out of a total 
working-class population of some nine millions only 900,000 
are organized at all. Out of this 900,000 only 300,000, or one- 
third, are members of those trade unions which are affiliated 
to the General Confederation of Labor. And of the 300,000 
who are so affiliated, there are only 100,000 who are support- 
ers of the general strike which is to bring to an end the ex- 
isting state. The remaining 200,000 have the same object in 
view, but wish to accomplish it by a series of gradual reforms. 

Small, however, as is the minority of the extremists, it is 
not to be despised. A few men often work great mischief. 
And so many friends of France are greatly apprehensive of 
even the immediate future, especially when there seems for the 
majority of Frenchmen to be no object of veneration or respect. 
Religion has been widely rejected, the dourgeotsie have now no 
regard for those whom they once looked upon as worthy of 
respect; and, in their turn, they are hated by the proletariat. 
Whatever may be said of liberty, equality and fraternity are 
still unrealized ideals. But while there are reasons for anxiety, 
there is also reason for hope. The responsibility of self-gov- 
ernment is being ever more and more deeply realized, and calm 
consideration is being more and more given by larger numbers 
of the people to the questions which arise. The recent crisis 
gives proof of this. It was the good sense of the people at 
large that saved the situation. This constitutes ground for 
hope. 
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Although the French government has taken so firm a stand 
in opposition to the illegal action of the civil servants, it has 
not adopted a non-possumus attitude towards the whole move- 
ment, and has not refused to admit that they had real griev- 
ances. The well-being of the people has often been sacrificed 
for the good of a monarch’s favorites; but when, instead of a 
single ruler’s dependents, provision has to be made for those of 
some three or four hundred Deputies to Parliament, the case 
is worse. And in some degree this is what has taken place of 
late in France. Owing to the influence of the Deputies, the 
ranks of the Civil Service have been recruited, and within 
those ranks promotion has been given, not according to fitness 
and well-doing, but for political and personal reasons. In this 
way injustice has been done for many years past. Asa remedy 
for these evils, the government has brought in a Bill which 
allows the civil servants to combine in their professional in- 
terests, and also determines the rules and regulations which 
are to govern their promotion. It hopes, thereby, to reduce to 
the lowest the risks of favoritism. Promotion is to be made by 
the Minister of each department of the public service by means 
of lists drawn up in co-operation with the servants themselves. 

In drawing up the Bill the government claims to have been 
actuated by the broadest and most liberal spirit. In this way 
it is giving proof of the practical good sense which does not 
attempt to rule the actual world on abstract principles. Pere 
haps it would be more accurate to say that it was the French 
people as a whole that adopted this course, for it seems 
clear that it was the commonsense of the nation that, in this 
instance, made its voice heard and enforced upon ministers and 
deputies alike the necessity of listening to it. Self-government 
has its duties as well as its privileges, and of those duties one 
of the principal is that each and every one should make his 
voice heard when the necessity for so doing arises. 

During the recent crisis in the Near East very little was 
heard of arbitration or of the Tribunal established by the 
Hague Conference for settling international questions. It had, 
however, we believe, some influence, for the spirit out of which 
the establishment of such a Court grew made the nations less 
ready to enter upon hostilities, unwilling to affront the gen- 
eral sentiment in favor of peace which was known to exist. 
A more distinct triumph for the strength of the peace move- 
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ment is to be found in the fact that Germany and France re- 
ferred their differences, about the incident at Casablanca, to 
the Tribunal for adjudication, and thereby avoided, as some 
think, the breaking out of war. The decision of the Court was 
given a few weeks ago and has been accepted by both of the 
parties. On the whole it is more favorable to France than to 
Germany and some think that it would have been more favor- 
able still if the judges had been strictly logical in the applica- 
tion of the principles which they laid down. They allowed the 
desire to give something to both sides to temper the rigid ap- 
plication of international law. In consideration of the satisfac- 
tory outcome, all are ready to pardon this concession to ex- 
pediency. There is, however, some reason to regret that a 
compromise has been made, rather than an authoritative decision 
given. According to the terms of the decision the German 
Consulate at Casablanca acted wrongly and through a grave 
and manifest error, although the Consul himself committed only 
an unintentional error, while, on the other hand, the French 
military authorities were wrong, not so much in what they did 
as in the manner of their doing. General satisfaction has been 
manifested by the Press of both countries with the settlement. 

Very little progress has been made in settling the affairs of 
Morocco. This is due partly to the continued state of unrest 
which prevails in States under a single ruler, especially when 
his possession of the throne is not firmly established. Mulai 
Hafid’s reign has been endangered in various ways. Yet another 
brother developed aspirations for power. His movement, how- 
ever, was frustrated in its earliest stage of development, and 
he has since conveniently left this life. France remains in pos- 
session of Ujda and of Casablanca and of the district immedi- 
ately surrounding the latter place. The number of troops has 
been reduced, although a fairly large force still remains. The 
French mission to Fez was only partially successful; but there 
seems to be widely entertained a considerable confidence in 
the good faith of the present Sultan. The mission which he 
has sent to Paris has been well received by the President and 
the government, and hopes are strong that a complete settle- 
ment will soon be made. Then complete evacuatlon will take 
place. 

The Commission for the examination into the state of the 
Navy has not yet reported; but many ugly facts are being 
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alleged, affecting not merely the administration, but also the 
good fame of contractors of the highest standing. And if the 
proposals of the Navy Council are accepted by the government 
France will enter into the competitive race with Germany and 
Great Britain for the biggest navy. The Navy Council propose 
that 57 ships of the line shall be built by 1920—to be built at 
a cost of some 600 millions. The French Fleet would then 
be about equal to the German Fleet if the arrangements now 
made are not changed. 

It is satisfactory to be able to record an improvement in 
the vital statistics of France. In 1907 the deaths exceeded 
the births by 19,892. In 1908 the opposite was the case, the 
births having exceeded the deaths by 46,441. These figures 
are, however, not so good as they look, for although there is 
an increase of births over deaths, it only amounts to 18,067. 
The balance of 48,266 is due to a decrease in the number 
of deaths. The effect of the development in 1908 is to aug- 
ment to 12 for every 10,000 the relative increase of the 
population, and this compares with an average of 18 for 
every 10,000 for the years 1901 to 1905, of 7 for the year 1906 
and of 5 for 1907. 


It will be remembered that the 

Germany. majority which supports Prince 

Biilow is made up of the Con- 

servatives of the Right and the Liberals and Radicals of the 
Left banded together, in despite of fundamental differences on 
most points, against the Catholic Centre, in order to deprive it 
of the position which it so long held as the dominating party 
in the Reichstag. This 4/0c has worked fairly well for some 
time, the Radicals and Liberals having shown a wonderful 
capacity for swallowing principles completely opposed to those 
for the sake of which they have hitherto existed. But when 
the financial proposals of the government for raising the large 
additional taxation of 125 millions a year came up for dis- 
cussion, it was found impossible to maintain harmony any 
longer. The Conservatives are very anxious to place most of 
the burdens which this taxation involves upon the shoulders of 
the masses of the people, and to prevent its being placed 
upon their own. We regret to say that the Centre has not 
proved itself indisposed to help them. Liberals and Radicals © 
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opposed this, and so far as the financial proposals go the 
majority is no longer in agreement. It is still in doubt whether 
the government can or will propound a scheme which will re- 
store harmony, and, if not, whether the 4/oc will break up en- 
tirely, thus restoring the Centre to its former position of power 
and influence. Prince Bilow has often proved himself a skillful 
driver of unruly teams, and people now are looking forward 
with interest to see how he will manage this time. 

The Navy League has not relaxed in its demands, in spite 
of the heavy burden which the realization of its projects is 
putting upon the country. It has been holding meetings in 
which further additions to the Navy are demanded, and, not- 
withstanding the courtesies, in the shape of mutual visits which 
have been taking place lately between Germany and England, 
the German government gives countenance to the League, and 
therefore, it would seem, to its programme. The special ma- 
noeuvres which took place recently at Kiel, in order to show 
respect to the League, manifests the attitude taken by the 
government. The election of four out of the seven socialists who 
were returned to the Prussian Diet has been invalidated on a 
legal technicality, nor has any sign been given by the govern- 
ment that it intends to redeem its promise of a revision of the 
Prussian franchise—the worst, according to Bismarck, in the 
world. The question of ministerial responsibility to the Reich- 
stag, which was referred to a Committee for report, is stiil left 
in abeyance; perhaps, some think, it will not be raised again. 

The Kaiser has been making a round of visits, two having 
been paid to the King of Italy, and one to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. A fourth has just been made to the Tsar; and there 
seems reason to think that all of them are likely to have im- 
portant results. 

It is somewhat strange that while in France there is a small 
improvement in the birth-rate, in Prussia, for the first time ever 
recorded, the} movement is in the opposite direction. The total 
number of births was less by 10,621 in 1907 than in 1906, and 
was actually less by 1,058 than in the year 1901. It is, how- 
ever, still much higher than that of France, and indeed of 
many other countries, being at the rate of 33.23 per 1,000. 
The rate stands: 34.00 in 1906; 33.77 in 1905; and 35.04 in 
1904. That of England has fallen to 26.3 in 1907, the lowest 
on record. Calculations have been made that for Germany 
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the annual excess of births over deaths will soon be 1,000,000; 
so that in the near future the Empire will number 70, 75, 80, 
or more millions. At present, however, the excess is about 
900,000, and if the criminal disease elsewhere existent spreads 
into Germans these expectations will fail of realization. 


The annexation of Bosnia and Her- 
Austria-Hungary. zegovina has, indeed, been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The price, 
however, in reputation and in money, in the disturbance too 
of what seemed to be the beginning of settled peace for the 
much harassed Powers of Central Europe, has been very high. 
And already this annexation has involved an increase of the 
many anxieties of the aged monarch, with promises of still 
further troubles. Dr. Krek, a distinguished Slovene prelate, de- 
clared in the Reichsrath that the view taken of the Bank con- 
cession which we mentioned last month, by which Bosnian 
peasants are given over to the tender mercies of Hungarian 
bankers, was expressed by the formula that the Emperor of 
Austria had bought from the Turks the inhabitants of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and sold them to the Hungarians, and that by 
this action Austria had utterly discredited herself among the 
Southern Slavs. The promised constitution, which formed the 
pretext for the annexation, has not yet been granted, nor, so 
far, are there any signs that it is on the point of being granted. 
In fact, the perennial contest between Austria and Hungary 
seems to be about to break out yet once more; and in Hun- 
gary itself the Cabinet crisis has not yet been settled. Hence 
there are not wanting excuses for the non-fulfillment of the 
promises. 

The jubilations over Austria’s one success for many a long 
year have been accompanied by celebrations of the one victory 
over Napoleon which was gained by Austrian arms, although 
this is so little of a victory in the eyes of the French that one 
of Napoleon’s marshals took his title of Prince from the same 
battle. So small, too, were the results, that within a few days 
the capital of the Empire was occupied by French troops. 
There are not a few who in view of the recent action of Austria, 
which was the cause of so much unrest and which almost led 
to a European war, would not be very sad if the success may 
prove as transitory in its effects as was the victory. 
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The German Emperor’s visit to the Emperor-King Francis 
Joseph is declared by the German Press to be a fitting cele- 
bration of Austro-German solidarity and of the victory due to 
German support which Austria-Hungary has recently obtained. 
Every subject of Francis Joseph, so it said, knows that his 
country’s success was due above all to the help of Germany, 
and should rejoice in promulgating the fame of Germanism 
throughout the world, and in manifesting to all the unshakable 
strength of the Austro-German alliance. The Austrian way of 
expressing the matter is rather more pleasing, for while it 
recognizes the debt which is due to the Kaiser, his support 
is valued not as leading to domination, but for its having 
saved the country from war. In the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
words the Kaiser is welcomed as ‘“‘the steadfast furtherer of 
all peaceful endeavors.” The love of peace and gratitude for 
its preservation was also the keynote of the speech which the 
German Emperor made in reply. 


It is not easy to ascertain the 

Italy. exact attitude of the Italian peo- 

ple towards the other two coun- 

tries, Germany and Austria, with which she is allied. During 
the recent Near Eastern crisis it seemed for a time as if there 
might be a rupture of the Alliance, so far, at all events, as 
Austria and Italy were concerned, and if this had taken place, 
as subsequent events proved, it would have involved a rupture 
with Germany also, for Germany was Austria’s backer. Italy’s 
Foreign Minister placed himself on Austria’s side, but the 
speech which he made was censured far and wide, and his 
resignation was looked upon as inevitable. The feeling of the 
country was entirely in favor of the Young Turks, and Aus- 
tria’s action was looked upon as jeopardizing the success of 
their movement. Unfortunately the Alliance has had for one 
of its results the placing of Italy in some degree at the mercy 
of Austria, the border fortifications haviag been allowed to 
become more or less dilapidated, while the Army has not been 
kept up to the required standard and even the Navy has been 
neglected. Consequently, the government has to be prudent 
and was afraid to offer open opposition to the Austrian plans. 
Its support, however, was so cold that it is believed the King 
of Italy received some plain admonitions from the Kaiser on 
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the occasion of his first visit. It is to be presumed, however, 
that every point of difference has been settled by the second 
visit, for the two monarchs, William and Francis Joseph, united 
in sending a message to King Victor Emmanuel from Vienna 
to assure him of their unalterable friendship. The Italian 
Foreign Minister remains in office and as the questions that 
were at issue have been settled the country will doubtless ac- 
quiesce. But measures are to be taken to restore efficiency to 
the Army, the estimates for a considerable additional sum to 
be spent upon it having been accepted by the Cabinet, while 
a much larger amount is to be spent upon the Navy, if the 
plans of the present government are carried out. 

Notwithstanding the spoliation which the religious commu- 
nities have suffered, their numbers have so much increased that 
the enemies of the Church are getting alarmed, and in the 
Italian Parliament a vote of censure was moved. This vote 
was resisted by the government, which did not deny the facts. 
It refused, however, to take any action, on the ground that all 
Italians were entitled to equal treatment and to fair play and 
that so long as the laws were observed no legal association 
would be interfered with. Religious associations are to have 
the same freedom as lay associations. All are to be equal in 
the eye of the law and enjoy equal freedom and justice. This 
is the government’s ideal as expressed by the Minister of Jus- 
tice. To share the toleration which is extended to such news- 
papers as the Asino is no great honor, but it is all that the 
Italian government vouchsafes. 


The affairs of Russia have not ex- 

Russia. cited much attention, and this is 

due to the fact that there has been 

some improvement. The Duma is becoming an established in- 
stitution, and although the limits of its power are circumscribed, 
yet it is getting the possession of a very real authority, and a 
yet wider influence. The questions which arise are not ques- 
tions as to its continued existence, but as to whether the min- 
istry of M. Stolypin will remain in power or be superseded by 
one reactionary in policy. The question ef religious disabili- 
ties has been discussed, but the Orthodox Church throws all 
the weight of its influence against every extension of such 
liberty. Most of the members of the Duma, on the contrary, 
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support the extension. The Tsar now ventures to appear in 
public, and he is to pay a visit to France and England in the 
course of the coming month. The trial of a high police official 
has brought out the criminal methods by which order (such as 
it was) was maintained in Russia a few years ago. 


There have been a half-dozen of 

Turkey. Cabinets since the restoration of 

the Constitution, the latest of which 

will have been in power for nearly two months when these 
lines are printed. The hope that it will be more stable than 
its predecessors rests upon the fact that it has, if we may be- 
lieve his public profession of faith, the hearty good-will of the 
Sultan, and also that it represents the various sections of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, to whose action the resti- 
tution of the Constitution is due. The Committee will not, 
therefore, be exposed to the temptation of endeavoring to thwart 
the government or to work, as it has been accused of doing, 
by unconstitutional methods in order to secure the much- 
needed reforms. Unless these are made Turkey will be left in 
as bad a condition under a Parliament as it was under a Sultan. 
One of the measures which had to be taken as a conse- 
quence of Abdul Hamid’s efforts to regain his lost power—the 
proclamation of a state of siege in the capital—still stands, we 
believe, in the way of the full enjoyment of constitutional 
rights, but this is only a temporary expedient and may be 
justified by the emergency. A number of executions have taken 
place of the worst of the conspirators, and as a salutary warn- 
ing their bodies have been exposed in public places in a way 
highly revolting to Western nations. But each nation knows 
best its own business, and necessarily acts according to the 
stage of advancement at which it has arrived. What that stage 
is in Turkey may be judged by the way in which the Arme- 
nians and other Christians were treated in Adana and other 
places in Asia Minor during the recent crisis. Without the 
slightest provocation or warning they were attacked by the 
soldiers with the connivance of the local authorities, acting, it 
is said, under orders telegraphed from Constantinople by Ab- 
dul Hamid himself. The motive for this fiendish action was his 
desire to discredit the reformed government, to show that it 
was unable to maintain order in the provinces, at the same 
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time that he in the capital was carrying out his plans for its 
overthrow. It must be admitted that he found willing instru« 
ments of his cruelty. Towns and villages were set in flames 
simultaneously throughout a wide district. Thousands of men 
and women and children were shot by the soldiers. In some 
cases the women and children were spared, the men being or« 
dered to stand apart, and they were then shot in the presence 
of their families, for some of whom a worse fate was reserved, 
as the girls were taken for Turkish harems. Refugees in 
churches were in one case roasted alive, while in another the 
victims perished by being thrown into a river. 

In one village the soldiers made some sixty men come out 
one by one and killed them, the onlookers applauding by 
clapping their hands, while in another the wife of a Turkish 
governor looked on at the massacre and smiled her approval of 
the doing of the will of Allah. For four days in many districts 
the carnage went on, the victims being estimated at from 15,- 
000 to 20,000. Space does not permit us to go into further de- 
tail. The awful consequences following upon an individual’s 
lust of power is what is exemplified by these events. That 
fifteen of the leaders have been executed, and that others are 
undergoing trial, is satisfactory so far as it goes. We hope it 
may be taken as an indication that the era of law and order 
has supplanted the arbitrary will of one-man power. 


The Committee appointed to pre- 
Persia. pare an electoral law has taken a 
long time in doing its work, The 
delay has been due on this occasion not to the Shah, who has 
submitted to the demands of Russia and England, but to the 
unwise demands of the Nationalists. The country has suf- 
fered so long from bad government, oppression, corruption, 
and every kind of debasing influence, that it looks as if no 
wise men were left. It is now generally admitted that the 
Shah had some reasons which gave apparent justification for 
his dissolution of the former Parliament. The demands of its 
members were unreasonable and their proposals foolish and 
wild. And, at the present time, there is a repetition of their 
former mistakes. The possibility of a protectorate being es- 
tablished, as the only way of saving the country from an- 
archy, is forcing itself upon the attention of statesmen. 
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HE following notice has been sent out by Edward Feeney, National Presi- 
dent ; Anthony Matre, National Secretary: 
~  TheEighth National Convention of the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies will be held in Pittsburg, Pa., on August 8 to 11. 

Our information from Pittsburg is that elaborate preparations are being 
made by the Catholics of that city to extend a most cordial welcome to the 
delegates to the Convention. That staunch friend of Federation, Right Rev. 
Regis Canevin, D.D., appeals to us to rally, and visitors may be assured of a 
most hospitable reception in his diocese. 

The Convention will open with Pontifical High Mass at the Cathedral. 

There will be two great mass meetings at Carnegie Hall, at which ad- 
dresses will be made by Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, Archbishop of Milwaukee; 
Right Rev. James McFaul, Bishop of Trenton, N. J., who will speak on the 
‘* Apostolate of the Laity”; Thomas B. Minahan, Esq., of Seattle, Wash., 
on ‘‘ Federation From a Layman’s Standpoint”’; Professor J. C. Monaghan, 
on ** Socialism”; Walter George Smith, Esq., of Philadelphia, and others. 

We most earnestly urge every National Catholic Organization, Diocesan, 
State, and County Federation, Catholic Institution, Society and Parish, as 
far as possible, to be represented in the Convention. 

We especially request the bishops and priests of the country to assist in 
making the coming Convention even more successful than the great gather- 
ing of 1908. They can do so by urging representative Catholic laymen to at- 
tend as diocesan or parish delegates, or to be with us themselves. 

While Federation is essentially a layman’s movement, it is primarily in- 
tended to advance the interests of our Holy Church. The two great Sover- 
eign Pontiffs, Leo XIII. and Pius X., have blessed the labors of Federation, 
and its work has the appreval of the Apostolic Delegate and the hierarchy of 
the United States. 

Federation is advancing. We want the co-operation of every Catholic to 
extend its influence. If we hope to make an impression on the social and in- 
tellectual life of the nation, Catholics must be united. We invite every Cath- 
olic to become an Associate Member of Federation, and thus insure beyond 


peradventure the permanency of the organization. 
* * * 


The Editor of the American Catholic Who’s Who finds that an idea has 
gained credence in some quarters that the book is to be a mere social register. 
She wishes to point out that it is not to be a ‘‘ roll of honor,” but a reference 
book, stating what Catholic men and women are doing, and what positions 
they hold in Church, college, and the professions. 

The proposed work, therefore, is not a social blue book. Its line of in- 
clusion is drawn at what people have done for the Church, for education, 
literature, science, art, and society. Its purpese is to make Catholics better 
acquainted with what they are doing, and of bringing them into greater mu- 
tual acquaintance and unity. 

With this better understanding as to the object of the American Catholic 
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Who's Who, the Editor makes an earnest appeal that all who have been asked 


to send her their record will do so without delay. 
* * * 


The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Christ Child Society, Washing- 
ton, D.C., is an emphatic proof of the good and widely extended work car- 
ried on by the members of the Society. The efforts of the past year show 
aremarkable increase both in the number of members and the amount of 
work which the Society has been able to accomplish. The report for 1909 is 
not limited to the Washington branch, the mother, so to speak, of the So- 
ciety, but includes the reports of the different cities in the United States 
where the Christ Child Society has been established. These reports, one 
and all, are most encouraging. The purpose of the Society, as our readers 
know, isto aid and instruct needy children. From year to year the Society 
grows in scope andinfluence. It does not limit itself to any one particular 
work, but branches out in a most praiseworthy way to meet the needs of each 
particular district where centers for the work have been established. 

The Settlement for Italians, undertaken at the request of Cardinal 
Gibbons, is a most important part of the Society’s work, and the zealous ef- 
forts put forth in this branch have produced most encouraging results. The 
work of visiting the hospitals promises to become one of the Society’s per- 
manent and fruitful activities. 

This great charity is aided in its work by the co-operation of Catholic 
men and women, by contributions received from contributing members and 
those interested in promoting the influence of the work, and by the personal, 
active service of members in the different settlement centers. May the 


harvest of the coming years be abundantly fruitful. 
* * ® 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Association of Catholic Charities 
gives a fair idea of the organized charitable endeavors of Cathelic women in 
and about Manhattan Island. 

The Reports of the Association show, year by year, an increase in statis- 
tics, for a larger number of existing organizations are affiliating one with an- 
other, and the work of the central body is more widely extended. 

Since the preceding meeting of the Association a National Organization 


of Ladies’ Catholic Charitable Societies was formed. 
* * * 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, ina recent letter, gives his views on French uni- 
versities and university life. He finds that ‘‘the chief defect in the univer- 
sity life of France is the lack of a free, healthful, democratic comradeship 
among the students, They are intelligent, ambitious, hard working. But 
they do not know hew to live together on a wholesome, manly basis. They 
are not prepared for the business of life by the excellent discipline of learn- 
ing to regulate themselves in the liberty of a student-republic. 

** Nothing is more notable in France than the variety and the sharpness 
of the political divisions. The French are an extremely logical people, and 
they carry their theories through to the end. The tolerance and good 
humor of the American spirit seem to them very strange. It is hard to 
make them understand that precisely this spirit of ‘live and let live’ has 
been the secret of liberty and unien in our republic.” 
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